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THE responses OF 741 NINTH-GRADE STUDENTS TO THE 
INDEPENDENT STUDY PROGRAM (ISP) WERE RECORDED FROM HOMEROOM 
DISCUSSIONS AND THE INDEPENDENT STUDY QUESTIONNAIRE (ISQ) . 

THE ISP PROVIDED TIME BLOCKS, SPECIAL FACILITIES, AND MINIMAL 
RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR A HIGH SCHOOL StUDENT'S DAY. BASIC 
CONTENT COURSES (DEPARTMENTAL CENTERS) AND SKILL IMPROVEMENT 
AREAS (INDEPENDENT STUDY CENTERS) WERE ORGANIZED WITH 
STRUCTURED AND UNSTRUCTURED LEARNING EXPERIENCES, USING 
TEACHERS, AIDES, AND STUDENT LEADERS. THE PRINCIPAL SELECTED 
AND TRAINED A STUDENT DISCUSSION LEADER FOR EACH HOMEROOM. A 
STUDENT RECORDED SUMMARIZED STUDENT RESPONSES TO EACH 
DISCUSSION QUESTION AND SUBMITTED A RESUME TO THE PRINCIPAL. 
THE SUMMARY COMPILED FROM THE RESUMES LISTED . (1) THE 
DISCUSSION QUESTIONS, (2) A CONSENSUS OF STUDENT RESPONSES, 
AND 43) A SAMPLE OF THE MOST INTERESTING RESPONSES^ RESPONSES 
WERE TABULATED BY (1) FAILURE NOTICES, (2) PERIODS SPENT IN 
DEPARTMENT CENTERS AND ISP CENTERS, (3) MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT USED, (4) TYPE OF ISP, AND (5) WEEKLY ATTENDANCE IN 
EACH CENTER. RECOMMENDATIONS INCLUDED (1) GREATER USE OF THE 
ISP FOR BASIC COURSE CONTENT, (2) MORE MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT F^ ISP CENTERS, (3) MORE SPACE FOR iSP CENTERS, 

AND (4) THE ADDITION OF A FULL-TIME ISP PROGRAM COORDINATOR. 
THE APPENDIX INCLUDED (1) FORM LETTERS TO STUDENTS AND 
PARENTS EXPLAINING THE ISP AND SCHEDULING PROCEDURES, (2) 
STUDENT AND TEACHER ISP >^UIDES, (3) TEACHER REPORTING FORMS 
FOR ISP AND (4) THE ISQ. (JB) 
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THE SETTING: CCmSSin, STUDENT BODY, AND SCHOOL 



In order to under stend jPuUy the nature of our independent 
study, it might be helpful to sketch in a few of the characteristics 
of the ccmnunity, the student body, and the school, so that the 
reader can understand the context within which this program operates. 

The community. Abington School District embraces the township 
of Abington and the borough of Rockledge. While predominant ly 
a middle-class residentisd suburb (northeast of Philadelphia, 
l^nnsylvania) , it is a heterogeneous community in every respect. 

The economic status of its residents ranges from poor to wealthy* 
it is mixed racially and religiously; it has some ln(^stry, many 
shopping centers, and a complete range of residential housing. 

The student body. The student body reflects the heterogeneity 
of the community. While the median IQ is about 112, the range 
is from 50 to 170. Although approximately 70^ will go on to 
some form of higher education, the students represent a complete 
range of ability and aspirations. 

The school. This is a school which includes only the first 
two years of high sphool, grades 9 and 10. Our students come 
to us from the three Junior high schools for grades 7 and 8 
in the district, and from a nuidber of parochial elementary 
schools. When our students finish grade 10, they go on to 
the Abington High School South Campus for grades IJ. and 12. 

Our North Campus school is housed- in a new building (opened 
in September, 196U). In addition to our independent study 
program, extensive use is made of other educational innovations: 

a. Lar^-group instruction 

b. Smail-group semineurs 

c. Team teaching , 

d. A fle:dble or modular schedule 

e. School-within-a-school 

f. Modern curricula in all major subject areas 
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OVERVIEW OF INDEPENDENT STUDY 



Since the term "independent study” is - broad tern, subject to 
iuany interpretatlOTs and* used to identify i^aiy different kinds of 
approaches, it night be wise to begins with a definition of independent 
study as it operates at North Canipus: 

Independent study is a program which provides 

A 

for all students 
the necessary time 

facilities 

» materials and equipment 

to acconplish several short-term objectives 
and long-range * goals 
by working and studying independently 
with the direction and assistance of 

professional, para-professional . 
and student personnel 

in structured and unstructured learning situations 
with a minimum of rules and regulations 

Let us look at each of these key underlined elements briefly and tlieiL 
ti.roughout this booklet examine each in greater detail. ^ 

For aH. students . One of the basic principles of our program is that 
:• ftil students in the school can benefit from independent study. We 
still see this as a goal to strive for. At the present time, however,, 
we find that about 2^ of the students (perhaps 4o in nunber) have not 
demonstrated the necess^y self-discipline; ti'.ey are, consequently, 
assigned to a restricted, supervised study room during their indepen- 
dent study modules. ^ 

2. Time . Our school operates on a 17-module toy, with 23 minutes for 
each module. Out of tliis 8!^-module week, the stutont'^wlil be 
scheduled in the following way: 

I^ch: ^modules x 

Scheduled- classes : -^6-65 modules 

^Independent study: 15-30 inodules 
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Facllities , Qf school’s facilities are open to the 
students, with cer «;air limitations which are spelled out more 
fully in the folio .ng pages • A- conplete list of the facilities 
can be found in t section on facilities, 

Materi^ and eQuipmwit , The independent learning centers throughout 
the bulling are equipped with a broad variety of multi-sensory 
learning aidb$ tesdis, magasines, programed materials, 8an pro- 
jectors, tape recorders, filmstrips and projectors, recordings 
and playexB^ learning games, models, maps, etc. 

8hort-t<?^2 objectives . We believe that Independent study has 
various Inipornant lasiediate benefits for the student. It enables 
him to: 



Develop present interests in depth 
Ejqplore new interests 

Master basic course content at his own pace 
Learn advanced course content 
Do regularly assigned ’’homework” 

Practice specific learning skills 
Get remedial help 

Have some relaxation from classroom pressures 

Engage in research 

Share in planning his dally schedule 

Catch up on class work missed due to absence 

Pursue individual or small-group projects in depth 

Help others in areas of special competence 
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!<>Pg~rsnge goals. There are other go6^.s> not always apparent 
to the student, yet quite inqaortant to the program. Through 
independent study we strive to: 






Make maximum use of staff and facilities 















Individualize the learning process 

Develop self-discipline, self-reliance, and self- 
responsihility 

Encourage stu^nts to plan and use time wisely 

Foster the development of skills in studying 
Independently 

Inspire individual pursuit of learning 

^ofeMi onal, para-professlonal. and student personnel . Various 
supervisory patterns axe in effect. In some Instances student 
tutors are used to provide help. In the English center, a lay 
reader is used. -In most of the centers, teachers are on hand 
to provide assistance. In some centers, students are completely 
on their own and provide their own supervision. 

Structure d and uytructured learning situations . In its basic 
concept, independent study is unstructured.. Eveiy day and every 
period are different:' the student decides where he can work 
most effectively and what he can most profitab^ do. He merely 
reports at once to the center he has selected; there is no need 
to make reservc^tions, draw up a schedule, or make long-range 
plans . We know that the adolescent is impulsive by nature and 
that the school must be organized so as to capitalize upcm his 
i^ulse to- learn. Within, this broad unstructured framework, 
however, independent study activities reflect varying degrees 
of structure. Many are totally unstructured, where the student, 
is left ccaqpletely on his . own to work as he sees fit . Many 
Imve a modicum of structure suggested or developed by the 
teacher through work sheets, assi^ed problems, delineated 
projects . Others are hi^^Uy structured and become cilmost 
Indistinguishable frcm a class In terms of the kinds of 
learning activities that go <xi. 
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9* Rules" sn d regulations . We believe that Independent study can best 
operaxe wltn a minimum of rules and regulations. Mp passes are 
used, and no attendance Is checked (with certain exceptions which 
will be noted later). However, certain clear and specific regu- 
lations are set up and strictly enforced in order to ens ure the ’ 
orderly conduct of class instruction and to hold at a hi^ level 
general discipline within the school. 
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ORIENTATION TO INDEPENDENT STUDY 

Each year an extensive orientation to independent study is carried 
out with students and parents. Briefly, this works as follows: 

January. Group meetings are held with students on course 
selections. The purposes and uses of independent study are 
discussed. 

January. Group meetings in the evening are held with parents on 
course selection. At this time independent study is explained. 

February, Mbrch, April. As indicated previously, the counselor 
reviews with the student and the parents in individual conference 
how much independent study time will be available and discusses 
briefly the purposes and uses of independent study. (See exhibit 1.) 

August . During the sumner a school newsletter is sent to each 
home with various kinds of Information, including a reminder 
about independent study. (See exhibit 2.) 

September. Large-group orientation sessions are held for esujh 
house (cGoqprising ten adviser rooms) on the first day of school, 
at -which time independent study is discussed. 

September. Time is provided for each adviser to discuss independent 
study with his adviser room students. The student works out a 
proposed schedule for the week to come; he is not required to 
adhere to this^ but it is intended to help Mm see how he cieui 
best use his time. He reviews this with his parents. (See exhibit 3.) 

September. Each classroom teacher . reviews with his students how 
Independent study time should be used for that sub;)ect. 

Septenber. VMle this orientation is going on in house meetings, 
adviser rooms, and subject classrooms during the first two weeks 
of school, the student uses his independent study time in the 
library or in the large "comnons” study centers. The other 
Inde^ndent study centers are not pj^n until the faculty feels 
that procedures have been clarified, students have gotten 
acquainted with the building, and sufficient classroom instruc- 
tion has taken place to warrant, use of the centers. Normally, 
this orientation stage lasts two weeks. 

Septeober (2nd week) , An early faculty meeting is devoted to 
independent study. In addition, each department holds sjpecial 
depaitmental meetings on independent study. 
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13. 
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October. During the school's "Back-to-School" night for parents, 
a special program on independent study is presented to large groups 
of parents. In addition, the classroom teacher discusses with the 
parents in attendance how he e3q>ects independent study to be used. 
Equipment is displayed; €dso, schedules of centers are available. 






October -November-December . The principal holds a series of meet- 
ings for new teachers to orient them to independent study and 
help them see how they can contribute to it. 



November. At the end of the first report period, all classroom 
teachers re-emphasize independent study and make a specie^, attempt 
to reach the non-achiever. Failure notices that sre sent 
carry a reminder ^out independent study. (See exhibit 4.) 



November-December. The principal meets with small groups of 
students to exchange ideas on independent study in order to 
appraise, evaluate, and improve the operation of this program. 



December. A special evening meeting for parents is devoted to 
independent study. At this time student projects are on display 
and individual students report on how they use their time. (See 
exhibit 5.) 



January. Mid-year time marks another attenqpt to inform and 
orient. New independent study opportunities are introduced, 
and the failing student is strongly encouraged to structure 
and use his time more profitably. 



January. Students who seem ready to undertake a major project 
during second semester are brou^t together for a group discussion 
of major work projects. (See exhibit 6.) 



May. The school holds an annual "Festival of the Arts," which, 
among other things, provides an opportunity for the display Md 
recognition of individual achievement through independent study. 
Students are encouraged to. make plans for the year to come . 
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JWW INDEPENDENT STUDY IS SCHEDUIBD 



«»,«« li ^ sense. Independent study is what is left over 

student’s schedule has been completed. 
Briefly, the process is as follows; 



1 . 



In Febniary , March, and April, the counselor talks with =;he 
student and parents about course selection for the following 
ye». The counselor has been informed about the number of 
of^minnrfo^?® available for the following year, and the number 

Z i ?n f S'l^Ject. In general, the counselor operates 

on the following assumptions and restrictions; 



a. All students must take English, science. World 
Civilizations, mathematics, and physical education. 

b. Almost all students should take another subject 
which has the time equivalent of a "major" subject ' 
(band, orchestra, foreign language, industrial 
arts. Art I, home economics). 

c. All students must enroll for subjects which will 
give them at least a minimum total of 45 points 
credit, (roughly the equivalent of 44 Carnegie units). 

d. No student should have less than 15% of his time 
available for independent study, xmless there are 
very compelling reasons for making an exception. 

e. The student who lacks the matxirity and initiative 
to work independently should have a higher pro- 
portion of scheduled class time. (Note that 
maturity and initiative are not synonymous 

with academic ability. ) 



pie counselor makes clear to the student and the parent how 
much independent study time will be available . 



2. VRien the student has been scheduled for all his courses (both 
key-sort and computer schedules have been used), the remaining 
TOdules of unscheduled time are identified as Independent Study, 
pie counselor will review each schedule to check whether there 
is a ^astic Inibalance in the way independent study modules 
have fallen. In general, if the jstudent has more than five 
consecutive independent study modules, the couiiselbr will 
attenqat to reschedule some, classes in order to get a better 
balance. 
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3. The amount of time available for independent study is thus 
a product of individual counseling, school subject require- 
ments, and the amount of scheduled class time for each subject. 
Yet this amount of time is not only "that which is left over"; 
it is very much a product of the school's philosophy about 
how much time should be allotted to independent study. While 
some schools seem to operate successful independent study 
programs that take up as much as 5^ of the student’s time, 
we feel that from 25-30^ is optimui^ our students for the 
following reasons; 

a. They are l4 and 15 years of age and have not 
reached full maturity in most aspects of 
their development. 

b. Students have had almost no independent study 
experience prior to the time they enter our 
school. 

c . Our Independent study program is only in its 
second year Of operation, and many of the 
faculty still see a need for more scheduled 
class time. 

d. As best we can gauge coimnunity sentiment, -there 
are still strong feelings favoring a high per- 
centage of scheduled class time. 
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STUDENT ELIGIBILITY F(Xl INDEPENDENT STUDY 
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We believe that all students should have the opportunity 
for independent study- -until they show' they are not ready for it. 
Simply, the procedure operates as follows: 

1. When the school year begins, all students have the freedom of 
independent study. 

2. Within two or three weeks after the opening of school, the 
Assistant Principal for Student Discipline establishes a list 

of about 8-10 students of the student body) who have already 
been reported for a series of infractions of school independent 
study regulations. (The most common; smoking in lavSktories, 
tedking in quiet study areas, misusing study materials, dis- 
respect for supervisory personnel. ) These students are assigned 
to the Restricted Study Room, and a list of their names is 
circulated to the faculty. 







. 
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3. These restricted students must report to the Restricted Study 
Room whenever they are not assigned to a class. They must - 
bring work with them and work quietly. A teacher is on duty 
to check roll and enforce quiet study. 

4, Every two weeks thereafter this list of restricted students is 
reviewed by the assistant principal. If there is evidence that 
the student *s -behavior emd attitude have improved, he is returned 
to full privileges of independent study. If there has not been 
sufficient improvement, he continues on restricted study. New 
names are added as necessary. 






3. If a classrom teacher wishes to give remedial help to a 
student on restricted study, he merely sends a note to the 
assistant principal, specifying when he wishes to work with 
the student, and the necessary arrangements are made. 

6. During the course of the year, the number of students so 
restricted averages about 2%, It has reached a maximum of 
3i» Most of those restricted ^e in 9th grade, and. there 
are more boys th^ girls . 
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During the course of the school year, there will be a "hard core" 
of about of the student body who will continue to be assigned 
to restricted study week after week. Most of the students who 
are so restricted will average from two to four periods of 
restriction (four to eight weeks) during the school year. 



Finally a small group of students €u:‘e restricted for academic 
reasons. After mid-year gr^es have been analyzed, the assistant 
principal and the guidance counselors identify a small group of 
students- who have felled three pr more acadei^c- subjects and 
who seem tp show inability tp use time prpfitably. These 
students must repp^rt tp. the Restricted Study Area unless 
teachers, counselors, of parents ask that they be released. 
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FACILITIES FQR INDEPENDENT STUDY 



1 . 



school i£j housed in a modern building (opened 

The follOTin^rA to facilitate independent study. 

owing areas are available for student use in independent study: 

air-conditioned library has an area of 10,000 square 
^ facilities: electronic carrels 

teSon! language laboratory and equipped with 

nrorwAm ^ permit the student to dial any one of l60 

^o^^s); study carrelRj typing room; audio-visual room: peri- 

excellent°pnir^!f®*'®%®^®®* browsing area. In addition to an 

periodicals, the library also 

houses a fine collection of recordings, tapes, and filmstrips. 



2 . 



3 . 



stSv®^ Twenty seminar rooms are available for independent 

c^S; ^ 24’ in site, equipped with tables, 

^ students use them chiefly for teacher conferences, 

reader conferences, planning sessions with, fellow students. 

^ge-p*oup rooms. These two 150-seat lecture halls are used 

xciusively fpr large-group presentations; students may attend 

^ large-group presentation just by checking with the teacher 
in charge . 



^+^1^ theater is available for use in independent 
udy for dr^tics, speech, or music practice. It has a large 
SLage, dressing rooms, projection room, and seats for 350. 

practice rooms. These small practice areas adjoin 

«!!! “*® available for individual or small-group 

practice. The choral room is also available for individual and 
group rehearsals. 

6. Instrumental practice rooms. These rooms adjoin the band-orchestra 
room and are used by individuals and small groups practicing 

^ 1 iBTge instrumental room is also 

available. Students may use a tape-recorder for self-evaluation. 

Student lounge. This room has been equipped, furnished, and 
decorated by the Student Council and is available for use by 
ose students who qualify and can produce the necessary lounge 

P&8S • 

Gymnasia. Several specialized gymnasia are available for directed 
use with proper faculty supervision: 

a. 

b. 



Remedial-wrestling gym. Sjpecially padded, matted, 
and equipped for these two activities. 

Apparatus gj^. This; g^hon^ium has trampoline, .rings, 
horses, parallel bars peiinanently set Up for class and 
independent use. 

Girls dance gj^i. Limited for use by those interested 
in modern dance . 



7. 



8 . 



c. 
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d. Regular gymnasia. Three regular gymnasia are available 
for group games. 

9. Industrial arts shops. Three ^dustrlal arts shops carry 6n 
specialized shop activities as foUovs: 

a. Wood-plastics shop 

b. Graphic arts - mechanical drawing shop 

c. Power mechanics - metal working shop 

10, Art suite. The art suite conqprlses three different areas suitable 
for independent study: 



i 



I- 




Cl 






a. Art laboratory: for painting and sketching 

b. Art craft room: sculpture, ceramics, art metal, 

art Jewelry 

c . Art court : for outdoor painting and sketching . 

11. Ccmomons A. A spacious area, seating 200, where students may 
sit at tables and converse with friends. 

12. Commons B and Commons C: Two large commons (clLso seating 200 

each) where students may study quietly at tables. 

13. Guidance suite. The guidance suite includes the six counselors' 

offices, a conference room for small-group conferences, testing, 
and for viewing guidance films and filmstrips, and a college- 
andrcareer information center. (The latter Includes open 
hanging vertical files and file cabinets, a catalog bookcase, 
and a small roan containing several listening-viewing stations 
for a tape recorder and a filmstrip record player.) r 

14. Health suite. Student health conferences and examinations are 
held in the health suite during independent study. 

15. Photography dark room. A well-equipped photographic dark room 
is used by students interested in photography. 

16. Animal room. Small laboratory animals (mice, hamsters and gerbils, 
^inea pigs, rats) are housed here and are used by students for 
nutrition and genetics projects in independent study. 




r"' 







17. Greenhouse. The greenhouse and its facilities are available for 
students interested in horticulture and floriculture. 

18. Science laboratories. All laboratories are available for directed 

student use. Three types are 'available: chemistry, biology,, 

earth-space sciences. 



19. Typing rooms. Two typing rooms, each equipped with 35 typewriters, 
are available for practice and the typing of reports and papers. 

20. Home economics suite. The entire home econc^c bjite is used 
for independent study. It includes the following specialitad 
areas; foods iaboi’atofy, dining room, sewing laboratory, living 
room, dressing room. 
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flection of paperback books is 
available for student purchase during independent study,. 
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^ ® specially equipped study center 

? progivsied grammar, consult with a composition 

Sd listen to recordings of drama 

f ®^,®ae«*l“es, use reference books and educational- 
vocational planning materials. ^juucationax 



Center This center is especially equipped to 
facilitate independent work in the social studio It is 

viewers, record players, tape recorders 

books rwor^Ms^*i^°^®J globes, magazines, reference 

^®®**"i“g ga“es> foreign periodicals, and 
educational-vocational planning itoterlals. 






^0^. A special mathematics seminar rocan is 
mathematical models, reference books, Journals, 
games, and learriing aids. * 



French Seminaic room. A seminar room reserved for 
lltprif ''ho wish to do advanced work on 

naners ®°®P®®4tlon, has recordings, news- 

^wch* paperback books, and reference material in 



® language seminar 



36-station laboratories. 

+ Stations are equipped with telephone dials which 
student to dial Independently any one of l60 different 
stations, controlled by a master console, 
SoStwed* student to listen, to respond, to record, and to be 



Reading Centers, these are two reading rooms, equipped with 

Ta^nl recorders, InS^lduallzed 
iniT * reading books, and magazines. Any student wish- 
ing help in reading can use these centers. 
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MATERIALS AND EQMIPMEM FOR INDEPETOENT STUDY 






If independent study is to be trul;i' effective, the study centers 
must be fully equi^d with learning aids and materials that will 
facilitate and encourage exploration, discovery, and mastery. Such 
aids at their best will be multi-sensory in nature, if they are to 
be most effective. The furnishing, supplying,, and equipping of study 
centers is always an on-going process; materials wear out, are lost, 
and become outdated. And the more successful the center, the greater 
will be the demand for new materials. 




All classrooms are furnished and equipped with the materials and 
equipment required for basic instruction. The list below is an attempt ^ 

to call attention to special items and where they can be found, > 
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Key * M-mathematics centers; F-foreign language; SS-social studies; • 
E-English; L-library; H-home economics; SC-science; R-reading; 
B-business; I-industrial arts; Mu-music; G-Guidance. 

Materials 

rfSTsparencies; M, SC 
Paperback books; L, P, SS, E, M, SC, R, G 
Reference books: L, F, SS, E, M, H, SC, R, I, G 
Newspapers: L, F, SS, R 

Magazines; L, F. SS, E, M, B, H, SC, R, I, G 
Recordings: (disc); L, F, SS, E, Mu, G 
Filmstrips; L, SS, E, B, H, SC, R, I, G 
Slides: L, SS, SC, G 

Slide-recordings programs; L, SS, G 
Pre-recorded tapes: L, SS, Ej SC, R, Mu, G 
Workbooks €uid worksheets; F, SS, M, R, I, G 
Programed tej±s; P, E, M, SC, R 
Learning Games; E, M, R 
Models; SS, E, L, M, SC, I 

Individualized learning kits ("laboratories"); E, SC, R, G 
8mm single concept cartridges; SS, H, SC, I 




?' 
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I 
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Equipment 

omn cartridge projectors; I, SS, H, SC 
Tape recorders; MU, SS, L, E, R, F, G 
Record players: F, SS, E, li, G 
Filmstrip viewers: L, SS, E, H, SC, G 
Filmstrip projectors : L, SS, E, B, H, SC, R; I. 
Overhead projectors; M, SC, E, SS 
Slide projectors; L, SS, SC 
Rea^ng accelerators and pacing devices : R 
Study cairrels: L, SS, E, R 

Cyclo teaching machines: E, R 
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INDEPENDMl* STUDY - HCW MUCH STRUCTURE? 



There is no single pattern or degree of structure in our independent . 
study program. Both the nature and de^ee of structure will vary with 
the subject, the teacher, and the pupil. The following patterns, however, 
are typical: 



1. Independent study is a required part of the instructional program. 
In certain subjects, independent study is required; the independent 
study time. is carefully checked and the time is counted towards 
the Carnegie unit requirement. Such a requirement is considered 
a permanent part of the course structure; it is found in the 
following subjectt?: 



2. Indej^iendent study is assigned on an ad hoc basis. From time. to 
time a teacher in any subject may require that a student spend 
a certain number of periods in a specified learning center. 

For the first two types, the student receives credit for attendance 
by filling out a sinqple form which he first presents to the student, 
aide, or teacher on duty in the center for signature; the student 
then presents this signed attendance-credit slip to the classroom 
teacher. (See exhibit 7) 

3* The guidance counselor, the adviser, or the subject teacher may 
su<mest that the student spend certain portions of his time in 
certain centers. Such a suggested structuring of time may also 
result from parental request. 

4. The student is left completely free to make his own decisions 
about place and type of study. 

For any given week, a typical breakdown of the kinds of structure 
founid for a single student would be something like the following: 



a. English - for programed leaning of grammar 

b. Foreign language - for practice in the language 



laboratory 

c. Reading - for individual help in the reading center 



Total modules of independent study 
Req^uired as part of instruction 
Assigned on an ad hoc basis 
Completely unstructured 



23 

5 

4 

14 
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independent STUDY AND REMEDIAL HELP 



One of the prime benefits of Independent study is that it 
!?r^f®v teacher and the student to get together on an indi- 
yidu^ basis or in small groups for remedial help. Because of 

ts! io^tepenaent study prortdes 

the most fl^ble kind of remedial help; if in September, the 
MUdent needs help in mathematics, he arranges for that; if in 
^tdber, he needs less help In mathematics but more in language. 
Ite makes the necessary changes in his independent study program, 
^us, he is not the captive” of any given subject or any given 
teacher for a Sj^cified length of time. 



d-v, ^?'®*** remedial help provided. In 

the first type, a teacher is assigned to staff a subject-centered 
study clinic. This assignment is made as part of the teacher's 

^® duty in the center from the opening 
of school. A teacher thus assigped will work with any students 
who report to the center; although, in the normal course of 
evwts, a few bf these may be his own students, for the most 
part he will be working with students whom he does not have in 
class. Students report for this kind of remedial help only 
when needed. This type of remedisJ. help is provided in the 
following areas: 



!• Reading Center 

2. Mathematics Clinic 

3* English Center 

4. Social Studies Center 

5» Remedial Physical Education Gymnasium 



A special exan 5 >le of this first type worthy of separate 
mention is the English Con^osition Clinic. During two mornings 
of the week the English Center is reserved for those who need 
help with composition. . .a lay reader is on duty to work with all 
those who report for assistance. 

It might also be noted that all World Civilizations large- 
group lectures, are taped and these ta^s are made available in 
the library listening rooms for those who were absent from the 
lecture or who wish to review. 



The second type of remedial help enables a teacher to work 
with his own students. It operates simply this way: 



After sufficient time has elapsed for the teacher to establish 
which students need ad<U.tional help, he announces when he is 
available to. give remedial help. 



Students interested in receiving additional help check their 
schedules to see which of their independent study periods match 
their teacher's uriassigned periods. They fUl out a form which 
^^veS the teacher this' information. 



k/i 




















3. Mter he '^s received such requests, the teacher determines 
toch ]^ri^ would permit him to set up a. remedial clinic 
which would reTCh at least four of his Students. 

4. • The teacher "yien irrfora^ the assistan prihcipal ahd the 

director of independent study >^en he is forming a rmedial 
clinic; the assisteuit principaiTin tiirn attempts to release 
him from other supervisory duties in order to condensate him 
for his additional clinic time. (See exhibit 8) 

5. Ctace a Student has signed up for a remedial clinic with his 
classroom teacher, he iS expected to attend bn a regular 
basis until his teacher releases him. 





\ 
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8. If a student finda that he does not have any index>endent 
study tiine^which matches his teeicher's unassigned time, he . 
may request assignment to a clinic operated on a regular 
basis by another teacher in that department. UsiuiUy las 
guidance counselor will' arrange this . 

Remedial clinics- of this second type are operating in 
the following subject fields; 

1. Mathematics 

2. Foreign language 

3. English 

4. Science 













INDEPENDm STUDY AND . THE ENRICHED CURRICUDUM 



In^pendent study enables the school to enrich the 
cu^lculvjft with certain kinds of content that do not fit 
the customary patterns of year-long credit courses. 

independent study "courses" have the 
following characteristics: . 

They run for short periods of time, usually five to nine weeks 
They meet once a week^ 

No grades are given. 

Students enroll on their independent study time: such 

stu^nt to attend regularly and 
participate fully in the course's activities. 

>• 

® enrollments but does not 

otherwise give credit for the course. 

courses is of such a nature that it is 
fOT existing courses within the school curriculum 

fashion-^ courses typically are organized in the following 

^ announc^nt is made to the students of the course, its 
®S? P^iectiyes. All Interested are encouraged to 
a register for the course, they do so on 

have a^Wbl^*®’ Indicating cm a chart which modules they 

Ste^etrf teachers, rocas, «>d students 

determines on which days and 

is made, this time indicating the specific 

^ Ste«atS^^^* ®l* Cbnt^ed; any additi^i stud^s^o 
tHte prsposed meting time are 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



4 . 



^ During the school year I965-66, the following "Independent 
study courses were offered successfully* ™ 

Study Skills. A four-week course which Included lectures 
8^ de^nstrations of such skills as note-taking, preparing 
for and taking examinations, and piUmning study time; 

Conteu^rary Protest literature . A nine-week course which 
focused ^ contei^rary writers whose works were marked by 
a protest tone or theme. The works of Mailer, Baldwin. 

Jones, and Ginsberg were among those considered. 

Junior Great Books Discussion Course, This was conducted 
by representatives of the nation-wide Great Books program but 
w^rganlzed and administered by the school thro^ independent 

Gr^t Decisions 1966. This is a ten-week Course using special 

ab^rS® provide background infomation for dlwusSons 
about the major Intematlonal decisions of the year. 

this booklet was written, other Independent study 

planning stage. Included in such 
planning were courses on Field Nature Study and Film Study. 







INDEPENDENT STUDY AND BROADER HORIZONS 
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The school makes every attempt to broaden the cultural 
horizons of the students through independent study. Such 
attempts usually take one of two forms: 

Special progirams of a cultural nature are scheduled during 
independent study time for any student interested and available. 
These programs are announced and publicized in advance: no fee, 
of course, is charged and no attendance is checked. The follow- 
ing programs of this type were held during I965-66: 

A. Prints'in-Progress. An artist-print-maker came to 
the school and gave a lecture-demonstration to all 
students interested in the process and art of print- 
making. 

B. One>act play produced by school's dramatic department. 

The one- act play "Summit Conference" was pr;:sented on 
four different occasions during independent study to 
enthusiastic student audiences. 

C. University professors were invited in to lecture and 
discuss with students topics of special interest. 

D. Guidance Programs. These are programs based on 
student need and interest, which utilize outstanding 
speakers and fi!^ to help students e3q>lore various 
educational and vocational opportunities. These are 
voluntary and are offered several times a day in order 
to give maximum potential for attendance. 

In the second type, the cultural enrichment comes about by opening 
up special programs of existing courses to students not currently 
enrolled in that course"! The following experiences of this sort 
were successful in 1965-66: 

A. Art history lectures. Illustrated with slides of 
great paintings, are a required part of the. Art I 
program; students who did not take Art I were invited 
in to listen to the lectures. 

B. Ikimahities lectures. A new course entitled "Humanities- 
Science-Seminar" made extensive use of guest lecturers 
and special faculty lectures on such topics as "The 
Nature of Pacifism," "Evil in Art," "The Essentials of 
Existentialism." Students who were hot . enrolled in 

the course were invited to the special lectures during 
independent study i: 

C. The English Colloquium. As part of the regular English 
program, teachers with special interests ahd competencies 
presented lectures on certain aspects of literature. 

- Following these lio:ge group presentations, these 
teachers were released: from ce:^ain supervisory 
responsibilities to ioeet vith small grcups of students 
who wished to carry on a discussion of the topic presented. 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY AND THE BASIC COURSE CONTENT 



It would Be unwise to infer that independent study is 
something e^raneous or ancillary; in a very real sense it is 
centr^ to che school *s program and function. In fact, with 
certain courses, independent study is used for the required 
study of betsic course content. 



The question might be legitimately asked, "Why should basic 
course content be covered through independent study, rather than 
the regular classroom?" There are several answers. The first is 
economy of class time. Requiring that certain content be mastered 
toing independent study frees the classroom teacher to use class 
ime for learning activities that require teacher direction. The 
second is the opportunity to individualize instruction. In inde- 
pendent study the student is able to move completely at his own 
pace and is better able, to use special materials adapted to his 
typically in independent study the teacher working 
vath indi^duals or small groups can thus more effectively provide 
the specific assistance needed. 



following courses require independent study for mastery 
of basic course content; 



^glish. All students are required to work in the English center 
for two modules each week on the programed grammar texts. Class 
time is I thus used only to review and clarify the grammar content, 

4.^° teach it. English teachers will also require that students 
Usten to recordings in the center, of plays being studied in class. 
Thus, no class time needs to be used for passive listening. 



Foreign language. Although class time is used in the language 
laboratory to ensure uniform presentation of certain items, in 
addition students are required to- get additional practice in the 
^nguage laboratory as part of the noxmal course expectations. 



Typing. All typing students are required to get additional typing 
practice during independent study; this makes it possible to 
eliminate much routine practice frcmi the classroom setting. ' 



Reading Skills. All students enrolled in the Reading Skills 

cowse are required to report to the reading center for individual 
help . 



StoI^ Studies. Students in the top ability groups in social, 
studies must do certain reeulings and project work and map study 
through independent study in the social studies center. 



pistrumental music. All ihstrumehtal music students are exqpected 
to schedule additional individual prfustice sessions. 
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INDEPENDENT i’.TUDY: ORIGINALITY AND CREATIVITY 
stlailatlSg, TOtivati^creatl^t^ encouraging, 

•>r«a •“VwJiSSS'Sj'iK" 

our take* three fon» at 

t*sLT ^a^ti “r 

who ^ to®^“at^^k’’mrt^l'Tr T'’'' *° students 

thus becomes the plwe where the* ®u^te them to begin. The cIms 
but inde^d-nt st^ t?^f. ^ “s genesis, 

the nrolMt. ^n*w^ "t®"* *>“ actual carrying out of 

also r 4 ulre*tlass^e” 't«®tlve project will 

in the followi^ar^i^r ®>-®atlve course work can he found 

e«®hasis is placed on the creative 
tertural Lifting!® “®tal working, and archi- 

econoBdcs. A specific atten^t is made to encourage girls 
to do creative projects in both f^ and clothiS^ ^ 

L“ ®’'^"® ®*P®®*®-* to carry out 
study tim? a^e proJid^ '’*®® independent 

thirali testers find^thf'^®"®* Program is laboratory centered 
students 

:S“ 

basic^ex^tatl^s i**®"' ®''“tive work becomes one of the 

not necess»ilv'le^\^“’ '‘*‘® ®°“teht of itself does 
will att^ « creative projects, the classroom teacher 

^ ^ *? possible to identify students in her 

siS^ ^cS w ^?J^te°L®““r® T"' ”■ *^®^' ^ i" independent 
0 TU»« ^ ^ 1 relate directly to class work but which will 

pen up new areas for exploration. The following are typical: 

advanced students are able to do 
creative work in coo5)osltion ^d dramatization. 
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2« Mathematics. The most able mathematics students are encorraged to 
do original and creative work with problem-solving and the discovery 
of new proofs. 

3. Social Studies. VHiile the social studies depertment places .much 
emphasis on the library paper which uses primary and secondary 
sources, there are also opportunities for the student to do 
original field work. One group, for example, has done some 
interesting work on an archeological "dig. *’ 

4. Music. While the emphasis in our school is cxi the performing 
aspects of music, there are opportunities for students during 
independent study to do some composing of original music. 

5. Humanities -Science Seminar. This new course, which focuses on 
certain major themes that cut across the usual disciplines, 
requires that each student undertake an original project during 
independent study. A list of the projects suggested can be 

found in the exhibits at the end of this publication. (See exhibit 9) 

Thus we would find by the end of the first semester that 
perhaps 10^ of the student body are involved in significant 
major projects of an original nature: some are working on 

these projects because they are a part of the normal expectations 
of the course; others are involved because a teacher has reached 
out and tapped them on the shoulder. 

It is at this time— at the end of the first semester— 
that a major ettenqpt is made to enlist other students in major 
work projects. This is accomplished in the following fashion; 

1. First, the faculty is surveyed to determine their interest in 
acting as an Independent Study Major Work Project Adviser. No 
pressure is placed on the faculty to become thus involved. Those 
who do express an interest indicate the fields where they can 
provide assistance and resources. (See exhibit 6) 

2. The faculty is also surveyed to determine which students have 
major projects underway. 

3. The faculty is also surveyed to find out which students they 
feel can undertake a major project who are not presently involved 
in one. 

4. These students are called together for a group meeting at which 
time the advantages and purposes Of the major work project are 
ejqplained to them. They are strongly encouraged to begin work 
on a major project of their own choosing. Sample projects are 
suggested to them, and students already emibarked upon a project 
discuss their progress and results with those who have been 
called together . 
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All, students interested in. beginning work on a project are asked 
to select a f^lty adviser from the list of faculty members who 
have volunt^red. Thus a student is able to, draw upon the entire 
resources of interested faculty^ not Just his own classroom 
teacher, and he is able to select the teacher with whom he wishes 
to work. 

If a student wishes 1?o undertake a project and is not able to 
find a faculty adviser in his area of interest, then the school 
explores the resources of the comnunity to locate an adult who 
can work with him. 
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INDEEENDENT STUDY AND A CHANGE OF PACE 



One of the in^port&nt henefits of independent study too 
often neglected is that It provides a change of pace from the 
highly structured class activities. All of us work in fits 
and starts; few of us can sustadn any single type of activity 
for long periods of time. The adolescent especially will work 
most effectively if the work periods are relieved by periods 
of relaxation. At North Cantus this takes three different forms: 



Organized games in physical education independent study. While 
the student will learn game skills in physical education class, 
he needs the chance for informal play with adult supervision. 
This is provided in the physical education independent study 
program. . 



Student Lounge. The student lounge, furnished, decorated, and 
monitored by students is a place where students can have a snack, 
listen to records, converse with friends, and just relax. All 
students who have no grade lower than a C on the previous report 
card are given a lounge pass which entitles them to two visits 
each week to the lounge. 



Commons A. This is a laurge 200-seat commons area (used at lunch 
modules for dining) where students may sit and talk with friends. 
Teachers are on duty to ensure reasonable discipline. Since 
students can talk in this cormnons quite freely, it enables us 
to provide quiet study in the other commons areas for those who 
wish to work quietly. Anyone may come to commons A— but he may 
not stay there for more than one period. 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY AND HOMEWORK 

convi^ionS°^^*^ position on homework stems from the following 

There are certain learning activities in every major suhlect 
which can effectively he acconqplished outside of class with 
no from the teacher. These become regiilar assign- 

seen as peurt of the stutenf s 
reading a book, studying a text, writing a 
preparing for an examination are sa»e 

subjects and the age level of oi-r 
s udents, we feel that such dally assignments should average 
about one-half hour per major subject. average 

Such routine regular assignments should be done at school during 

conditions 



4 . 



a. 



b. 



c. 



Their conqpletion requires resources (in terms of 

^rsonnel, material, or equipment) available at school 
but not at home. 

The student feels that his home cannot provide good 
quiet study conditions. 

The student has after-school obligations that severely 

limit the amount of time he can spend on regular assign- 
ments , 



and desirable for the student to develop 
regular study at home. Such regular home study 
. ®® parental e^ectations about homework, prepcurcs the 

for Bchool situatlcms where there is no indepentent 
stu^, and keeps independent ■ study time free for more essentlaJ. 
n s o learning or for tasks requiring school resources# 

Sijce there will be occasions for the student to work quietly 
assignments or to prepare for examinations, the school 
prwides two large commons areas (Commons B and Commons c), each 
seating about 800 , where quiet study conditions are enforced. 
Teachers are on duty to ensure that quiet prevails: students 
e told they should study in the quiet commons only when they 
are worldng on assignments that do not require, the assistance 
or teachers or fellow students and do not require special 
materials or resources. 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY AND PATTERNS OF SUPER'ISION 



Who supervises independent study? The answers are laany and 
various, depending on the place, the kind of study activity, and 
the students involved. The following patterns prevail* 



Teacher supervision. Teacher supervision is required in study areas 
where there are potential safety hazcuinl^ where large nunibers of 
students ai^ present and good control of discipline is important. 
Teacher ^rection of Independent study»not supervision-- is 
essential for those learning activities where the unique skills 
and knowledge of the teacher are required. Hopefully, we shall 
be able in future years to have less supervision ^d more direction, 

l^arS* ^ director of independent 



At the present time, the teacher’s day at our school breaks 
down somewhat as follows: 



Adviser room: 

Lunch: 

Class instruction: 
Required supervision 
and directl(»i of 
Independent study: 
Preparation, relax- 
ation, conferences, 
and voluntary super- 
vision and direction 
of Independent study: 



3^. 

on- 

58‘i<- 



12 ^ 



21 $ 



At the present time teachers supervise the following kinds of 
learning centers: commons, English, social studies, mathematics, 
foreign language, reading, science, home economics, typing, art, 
shops, and physical education. 



Student-and intern- teachers . Throughout the course of the year 
student and Intem teachers are i^slgned to the school from nearby 
universities. They have been used effectively in. supervising and 
directing independent study in every department to which they have 
been assigned. We feel. ther-..‘ has been mutual benefit from such 
assignment. 



Paraprofesslonals. Paraprofesslonals or teacher aides are used in 
two major areas of Independent study: 



a. 



Lay readers in English come to the school to hold 
ccxiferences with students on compositions they have 
written. In addition, one of the lay .readers works 
in the English center two mornings, each week to give 
composition help to those r^ulring It,' A teacher aide 
also works in the World Ciyilizatioh stu^ center to 
direct students using the center. 



L 












•I. 




b. Discuflsibh leader. The Junior Great Books Discussion 
course has its own lay discussion leiuier, trained by 
the Great Books organisation. 

4. Student supervision. We have been able to use student super- 
vision and direction in three areas thus far: 

a. Subject matter tutoring. Students selected by 
math teachers have worked very effectively as 
math tutors. 

b. Student loiinge monitors. The student lounge is 
monitored entirely by students. 

c. Seminar rocoouB. Honor society members are on duty 
in seminar rooms to provide tutoring assistance. 
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RUIES AND BEGUIATIONS IN INpPENDENT STUDY 



The enphasilar here has bera to- develop a miniimnn of. rules 
that will per^t self-discipljAe to develop and yet will ensure 
orderly discipline wd isroductive study. The foll^ing rulesr 
are stressed cmd strongly enforced: 

1. A student may go to any center he selects; no passes are required 
and no previous reservation is needed. 

2. If a student reports to a center and finds that there is no room 
for him, he oust report iamediately to one of the cdannons. Ife 
nay not **shop around" for another study center. . 

3« Ibe student may go to a center only at passing time and he must 
stay in the center for the entire module. No corridor traffic 
is permitted except at passing time. 

4. The student may not remain in Commons A for more than one module 
at a time. 

The student my not use the librcuy to dp homework that could 
be done as well in the conmons. 

6. Certain study centers are limited to students presently or 

previously enrolled in that class. (French III, Advanced Spanish, 
Typing. ) Others may use the center with special permission of 
the teacher in charge. 

7 • Materials may not be taken from the study centers \mless they 
have be(^ duly charged out, and proper ccure must be taken of 
all materials and equipment. 

8. Stu^nts who use the gymnasium for independent stu^ must be 

fully luifprmed, must take showers, and must stay. for two modules. 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY AND GUIDANCE COUNSELING 

Independent study has proved to have many advauitstges for 
our counseling and gu i da n ce program. The following features 
are perhaps distinctive: 

Independent study facilitates individual counseling. The guidance 
counselor finds it relatively simple to schedule students for 
conferences during their independent study time > and students' 
are encouraged to stop in during their independent study time 
to schedule a conference with the counselor. There is obviously 
no need to have a student released from class in order to see 
his counselor. Self referrals are high because of ease of 
access. 



V- 

V 



I 

I 

I 



2. Films are used effectively during independent study for small 
and Iwge group guidance. The guidance department schedules 
films tlu*oughout the year which are shown during independent 
study time to any students interested. During the present 
school year, films have been shown on the following subjects: 
the importance of stajring in school, opportunities in the 
armed forces, career and vocational guidance, opportunities 
in higher education. 

3* The counselor can work with small groups of students who have 
comnoi problems or interests during their independent stu^ 
time. . 

4. Career and vocati^al guidance has been strengthened by having 
adults from the community speak to smair groups of students 
during independent study on their specific occupations. 

Students during independent study are encouraged to use filmstrips, 
recordings, tapes, cat^bgs, pamphlets in the guidance career-and- 
coUege center in the guidance suite as well as the materials 
provided in each of the departmental and library satellite centers. 

6. The principal wd his assistants have met regularly during the 

year with small groups of students — self selected and recommended 
by faculty — during their indej^ndent study time to exchange ideas, 
air grievances, and get to know one another better. 

As indicated previously, the ^counselor pl^s a key role in 
orienting the student to independent study, in Itelping him plan 
his time, and in helping him find more effective ways of using 
his time. 

Dental hygienist,, nurses, and school' therapist also schedule 
conferehces and examinations during independent study time. 
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1NDEPE31DENT S'^Y AND THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 

An unlboked-for bonus has been the vay independent study 
and the extra-curricular activity program have helped each 
other flourish. Independent study has helped the activity 
program in the following ways, for example: 

1. Certain school clubs stress indep^endent study as an important 
aspect of the club*s program. The ititure Scientists of America, 
for example, have stimulated, organised, and set up -numerous 
research projects carried out^ during independent study time 
focusing bn nutrition and genetics in animal research. 

2. Major school organizations utilize independent study time to 
cusconplish insert ant work, ^ch of the school publications 
work is carried but by its staff during their independent 

. sti^ time, for example. Student Council committees will 
attempt to schedule meetings during independent study time 
so as not to interfere with instruction. 

3. Many clubs use independent study time to hold committee 
meeting and small group meetings. Ordinarily, it is not 
feasible for an entire club to meet during independent 
study since ail the mmnbers would not have cboraon time 
avsdlable, but executive groups and committees can get 
together without Undue difficulty. 

4. Student Council assumes a special responsibility in publicizing 
independent study and selling students oh its merit. A special 
Cornell co^ttee works with the coordinator of independent 
study. 

The school chapter of the Honor Society organized a special 
tutoring program throu^ independent study, and honor society 
members assist in the proctoring of seminar roOms. 
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IMKBFBJDErfr STUDY AND THE ROIE OP THE TEACHER 

_ ^todepenAmt study demands that we take a look at the role of 
the teacher-«and the kind of teacher we hire. We see the teacher 
pl^ng^a crucial role in supervising, stimulating, and directing 
independent study. Let’s take a lo6k at each of these functions. 

The Teacher as Supervisor in Independent Study 

• If any independent study is to be elective, the student must 
develop self-discipline and seif-^rection. He cannot do this if 
the teacher views hims elf as a policeman or spy. Instead^ the 
teac her asks this basic q,uestlon: Is the student's behavior 

appropriate for the situation, the learning activity, an d the 
setting? = 

What is appropriate student behavior? 

1. It is not distracting or disturbing to others. 

2. It is not endangering himself or others. 

3. It is wiping him satisfy a worthwhile need, (and the need to relax 
and let off steam is worthwhile— given the appropriate setting 
means.) 

If the student's behavior is not satisfactory and appropriate, 
what can be done? 

Sometimes the simplest and best answer is to change the 
environment, not the behavior. (”Your talking in the library 
is bothering others. Why not go down to the lounge where you can talk 
without bothering a^one,”} 

The basic rule, however, is as follows: use the miirfimiin amount 
of direction that will enable the student's behavior to become satis- 
factory, Sometimes a look or a quiet word will suffice. Don't pull 
out all the stops for every offense; save your big guns for big 
problems. 

The teacher's role in initiating and stimulating independent study. 

1, Khow the student^s interests and appeal to these. But also 
a distinct attempt to broaden his interests. 

2, Stfeas tte lu^t^-Lance of independent study, ife'll unconsciously 
be i^iuenced by your om attiti^ 

' - ' ' 

3* . Sug^st areas for independent stu^ that, relate to and mnanate 
ffta ewieu:^ Independent study is not 

c but an intrinsic pi^n^ of tbe^ cuxTlculnm^ 

4, ^nss not wl^b is .ioiown about your siiblect--but what is tuiknown; 
not what =1^ bto discoivwd 

% by dropi^ bihts aboirt pxojects hp ffilQ^ undertake, 

bhe tenptatip^^^ to ^ye ansifersr<? quests instead. 
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6. Teach Ma how to raise the' right Idnds of questions. WMle we do 
not denigrate serendipity, we know the Impoz^ance of asking the 
right questions. 

7. Set a good example by telling him of your own independent study. 

8. Suggest diverse methods of investigation. Discuss with him 
several alternate approaches ^ 

>v 

' J 

9. Give the kind of mee^ngful assignments that will make him want 
to work indepei!idently. 

10. Itoke available all resources he will need for his independent study. 
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11. Make yourself available; you are the most important resource of all. 

12. Encourage him to share the results of his independent study with 
his classmates— and make it possible for him to do this. 



Nr. James Smith, coordinator of humanities-science se minar , 
has develc^d an excellent guide which outlines the complete task 
of directing an indej^ndent study pro;)ect from start to finish. 

. We are happy to quote frqn it here: 

PROJECT GUU» 

I. Selection 

Definition of project 
Teacher presentation of alternatives 
Ex^ctation of students' ^vering in choice 
Cdoferences with individual students 
Require draft of planned project 

II. Preparation • 

Locaiion of materials 
Preparation of use of facilities 

III."' Organization 

Outline procedures in chronological order 




Required progress report 



I 

I 






ivf, ihcubatlon 

. ~ 6tu^ts need time to work, think, experiment 

Teacher ,gui4ax)ce, conferences 

V. Re-organization 

^ .:ior students w^ falter 
Require final rerdefinitipn or draft of project 
~ -pTOgress- 



VI. .Evaluatioh . - . : ' - 

' ' . ^ lequl^ student^^pr^ or perfornmnce 
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REPORTING TO PARENTS 

In addition to the flyers cuad memos mentioned previously 
in the discussibn on orientation, ve have taken, certain other 
additional steps to iirfoim parents of the student’s use of 
, independent study: 

1. A reminder is sent home to the parent, stressing. the importance 
of remedial independent stu^, listing the remedial opportunities 
available, and indicating hbw the- parent can check on use. 

(See ExMbit 9 . ) 

2. During the third report period, the student carried with him 
each day an Independent study check-up card; when he repoii^ed 
to an independent study center, the card was punched in an 
appropriate block. At the end of the week the student then 
had a con©lete record of how he used ^ his independent 
study tiiiie, then addressed an envelope to Ms. parents, an 
e^lahatory letter and his record card were enclosed 

- . mailed home. 



3* We are es^loring for the next school year the use of data 
processing equipment for the reporting of independent study 
center use and the modification of the present report card 
to include tecujher-reporting on independent study. 
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IKDEPENDENT STUDY— AND CONTINUING EVALUATION 



Introduction 



Many of the most desired results or outcomes of Independent 
study vlll never he measured or observed, at least by those admin- 
istering the program. Who can measure the new Insight or Interest 
In a subject field that may have resulted from supplementary 
readings In a resource center and what may be the motivation 
for a creer choice scmsetlme In the future? At best, we can 
only measure student Involvement, use of the facilities and 
equipment, utilization of unscheduled time and finally make 
a guess at the effect of these three on scholastic achievement. 



The following methods Imve been of some value to us In 
evaluating Independent study: 



Qualitative evaluation 



Informal visitations to the centers 

Student and parent feedback from Individual Interviews or 
conferences 

^feetlngs between random^ selected students and the principal 
Discussion groups In adviser rocmis guided by a student discussion 
leader using foiraulated questions as a discussion guide (See Exhibit 11) 



Quantitative evaluation 



independent Study Questionnaire (See Exhibit 12) 

Weekly statlstlced report on attendance from center supervisors 



How often are evaluations made? 



We feel strongly that the methods listed as qualitative 
evaluative devices must be used continually as long as the program 
is scheduled if we are to be alerted to deficiencies, successes, 
or necessary changes in the pro^am. 



The questionimlre which supplies us with the Important 
quantitative da,ta is distributed and coo^leted in early November 
after the pr<^am has been lidtiated cuid stabilized. We tenta- 
tively piah to adMnister the same questipmi^re sometime in 
May so that we have some measiu*e of tte chaise in student Involve- 
TOht tluHxighbut the ach^l year. 
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Outcomes of the evaluations' 



Iiiforml visitations » feedback from parents and students, 
and nestings with students have revealed a very positive 
reaction to independent study. Criticisms for the aK)st part 
were in reference to the availabilities of the facilities 
and were in a sense a plea for more of what we already have.. 

The. remainder of this evaluation will take the form of a 
three part sumnary which includes the following; 

1. A resume of the discussions held in the adviser rooms 
under the direction of a student leader 

2 . A review of the data obtained from the questionnaire 

3. A summary of the statistics reported from clinic and 
center supervisors 
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SUMMUIY OF adviser ROOM DBCUSSIOBS 
Intyoduction 



InterMt adviser rpom were notified of our 

stidv" Lfl discussions on the topic of "independent 

'^s«“?»io“e were to he conducted ..ndfy 
““®e of capable stuS 
“ discussion leaders were submitted to th^ 

A meeting was scheduled with the principal, 
coordinator, and st^nt leaders for the purpose of outlining 

foLS?aj!f“ aiccussion and revieSS^ 

leld^ j ® «^de. Another student, selected by the 

e^ oiertiM “lie® euranarlzing the respLses to 

^diateii^;il^i "®'^® forwarded to the coordinator 

unneoiateiy foUpwing the discussion period. 

confirmed what the summaries indicated, that 
discussions were alive with plenty of exchange and p^lrti^ipation. 

questioL^nifi^^i!® consist of the 

Ld samnle^e^pnt a consensus of the response, 

and sample comments that were the most interesting. 
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if students were not allowed to talk In Commons A, would student 
discipline in general throu^out the school get better pr worse? 

Consensus ; 

^ almost unanimous feeling that discipline in general throughout 
the school would get worse; students sust release energy, steam 
OT emotions; and if this does not happen in Commons A, it will 
happen elsewhere. 

Sample Comments 

a. Student discipline would not log)rove; students would 
elsewhere 

b. Students would talk in q]ulet commons or the library; lunch 
is too short - not enough time to talk 

c. Good to break the monotony of the day and to discuss thinss. 

Students would talk in B and C . 

2. Should students be allowed in Comaons A as a "talking commons '' 
only if they have passed all ma;)or subjects? 

Consensus ! 

Not clear - students were pretty well divided on whether grades 
should affect who is admitted to "A". 

Saagle Comments 

a. All students should be admitted 

b. One mod in "A" reg^dless of grades 

c. Ctaly allowed in with a ”C" average or better 

d. Yes, because people who are failing should be using other 
study facilities 

3. Are there any other suggestions you have for lng»rovlng Commons A? 
Consensus ; 

little consensus on anything reedistic. 

Sample Comments 

a. lost; and Found located in A 

b. School store open 

c. Sell jpretze cokes, etc. 

4. Based ph our present 1? mPi^Ie day (85 modules per week); what 
dp you think is the ideal mulber of modules the average 9th 
■fi^adex* should have for IndepeikUmt stwSy ;every week? 

Consensus r . 

ietwe^ 20 - 25 modules per week^ 
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5 . 



6 . 



7. 



Consensus: 

« »SS? X“.“ :.'SiSSu»‘S S'm “ T 

Sample Ccmnents : ' 

Less homework 

**’f library, language labs, clinics, etc were 

c “ *•*’='’ “"1 

e. Teacher's help; special boohs 

How would you ii«)rcnre the various departnental study centers? 
Consensus : 

^ language centers should be opened, 
thould be assigned permanently for math and 
centers. All centers should be opened for 

*•'* A need for*!^e 

esource materials e^sts in most of the centers. 



a. 

b. 



^.Sample Comments; 



a. 

b. 

c. 



^ould be more English and language clinics 
More materials in the library 

clinics in the same rooms instead of changing 
rooms every module 

*““*8'? remedial clinics, and are you 

remeittfi*^??®? them? Are there any areas where more 

remedial clinics are needed? i*,xc 

Consensus : 

question, which seems to be sort of a 
exti?risive remedial program already in 
5^* ®«fi«««tipn appearing more than once wasthat 

Sample Comaents : 



a. 

b. 



a language clinic in addition to the labs 
Need another English clinic; clinics in language. 
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6. What Buggestii^na do you hav« for improving the library and 
it8 operation? 

Cona ensue ; 

There vere freq.uent resporses to the effect that additional 
books are needed in the library. Conaoents varied as to the 
types of books that are needed, vith some indicating a need 
in specific 8ub;)ect areas, others requesting science fiction 
and xoiysteries, and many Just asking for additional reference 
books in general. 

The need for additional typewriters was mentioned by a few 
students . 

There was also a genered feeling that space in the library could 
be more wisely utilized. Empty shelves could be removed and 
tables, chairs, and lounge furniture could be put in their place 

Sample Comnents ; 

a. More fiction, more reference 

b. Not enough books in subject areas where you need them, such 
as science and World Civ. 

c. More sittiiig space and tables 

d. More typewriters necessary 

e. More books and typewriters 

f . Ifore books - science fiction and mysteries 

g. Take out en^ty book shelves and make more room for kids 

9. Are there other kinds of study centers which you would like to 
see opened? 

Consensus ; 

f'requent requests were made, by both the bbys and girls, for 
specialized gym clinics - basketball, wrestling, etc. 

Specialized language centers were reqjuested by a few students, 
with one student requesting a German clinic. 

A mechanical drawing clinic and a music appreciation clinic 
were the only other types of centers mentioned. 

Sample Comments ; 

a. Open a mechaziical drawing room 

b. More gym clinics. 

c. Sports clinics such as basketball;, wrestling, e'cc. 

d. Advanced clinics 

e. G^rmw clinic ' . 

>Mid appreciation- 
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What is the best vay that we can reward and recognize students 
who have done, a good job on Independent study - points, geadee, 
awards, displays? 



Consensus : 



About two-thirds of the groups res^ndiiig indicated quite 
clear ly that th^ that no recognition was necesscny ~ 
for those students doing a good job. Good grades will 
result from successful use of independent study, and this 
is regard enough. One interesting suggestion was the creation of 
an achievement roll in addition to an honor roll. 



Sample Comments: ; 



a. 



b. 

c. 

d. 



Satisfaction of getting good grades by using the clinics 
is the best reward 
No recognition 

Achievement roll similar to honor roll 

You get your own reward by being able to inqprove • grades 



Bd you think that many 9th graders could handle a major independent 
study project that would require original work, would last for 
several weeks^ and which mi^t require some work outside of school? 



Consensus: 



A sigpiificant number of groups responded ppsitively to this ~ 
question, with the following qualifications, however: that 

the projects don’t last too long, and that they are offered 
on a voluntary basis. About <xie third of the groups gave a 
flat no as their response. One ^oup questioned th-j relevancy 
of the questlcm in so far cub projects had already been assigned. 



Sample Comments : 



a. 

b. 

c. 



Yes, if it doesn't last too long 

Yes, depending upon Interest 

Yes,, if not pushed on as an eussignment 



Do you, have €my general suggestions for inq)roving independent 
study? 



Consensus : 



No consensus was .^apparent on'this question. There were numerous 
S'ig^stions, but n<»e appeared;^^ Once. Some of the more 
consthidtive suggestions are iisted-ibeiw . 



San^le Comments : 



a^ 

b. 



.;C.i 

-d. 



e. 

f. 



:Mcxre f^ee,mo^ in the gym , . . . 

r^o taaciters in ;^th and co^^ 

. ^^eer ‘iwe, :oi-B<^n^^ - 'f. 

Televisiont 

EngHsh and World -CivillzatiOTS'^clinicsr-o al ii the time 
.Put.,a. ■dicttonaiy„.feevefy ci^^ , 
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' TABLE I 

COMPARISON OF URSCHEaXJLED MODULES 

vrcH iMiLaRE^^^ 



Number of 
unscheduled 
modules par week 


Students hot 
receiving 
failure notices 

(487) 


Students 
receiving 
failure notices 

(25**) 


Total 

(7*H) 


11 - 15 


50# ^ough 
10 30# Not enough 
20# Too much 


0# Enough 
1 100# Not 

enough 
0# Too much 


46# Enough 
11 36# Not enough 
IB# Too much 


16 - 20 


68#' Enough 
95 28# Not enough 
4# Too much 


51# Enough 
55 45# Not 

enough 
4# Too much 


62# Enough 
150 34# Not enough 
. 4# Too much 


21 - 25 


80# Enough 
299 13# Rot enough 
7# Too much 


. 65# Enough 
153 28# Not 

enough 
7# Too much 


75# Enough 
452 Id# Not enough 
7# Too much 


26-30 


70# Enough 
83 12# Not enough 
18# Tod much 


64# Enough 
45 24# Not 

enough 
4# Too much 


68# Enough 
128 16#^ Not enough 
16# Too much 

1 



Sumnary of the data . A sumnary of the time available in student 
schedules for independent study and their reaction to it . 

1. The median number of periods of independent study reported was 2^. 
Sixty percent of the group repoxi:ed that they had between 21 and 2^ 
periods of independent study each week. 1%iere was no significant 
difference between (xie group and the other in the amount of inde- 
pendent study time. 

# 

2. Close to 70# of -the students surveyed felt that they "Just enough" 

independent stu^ time;. 2^ felt they had "not enough" independent 
study time; .S#. felt ^that they- had- "too. pxch"^^dependent atu<^. time. 
The only jstu^nt s -who. felt t^^^ 

tiaie were students hoii raceivi^ failure notices wto b|^ bet^ 

^26r30 period of independent stu^ ti^e; 1^ of this iCpi'oup felt. 

^that._ they hwl- jnuch!* tl^e . The. mbcft. isighificaht (^oup report- 
ii^ not enough time :were the students receivi)^-failure nbticea 
who reported f]^ 16^20 i^fiois of ihdepend 4^# 

of this grwp felt t^sy did not have, eno^h initejpehdent stu^y 
tiTO. Of the: modal gl^; 

tiiie)^^> 75# fslt that th?y had "Just .enough" tlme.^ 11^'feit il»t 
thijB- wwi "nbtjehqiugjil^ mchl^ tin^^ 
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Recdnnen datl^s 
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TABIE II 



The Time Spent Each Week in Departmental Centers 






I 

I 

I 

o 

ERIC 

s^Ds&m 



Area 

^ ■* 


.. ■ rt-. "' • 

The number of students frqn 
the saiiqpie spending a given 
number of modules in each 
center 


Percentage of the 
student body, .in^ojected 
fzOm the sample, that 
spends n given, no. of 
modules in eSch center 


11 « 7*H 






Major 


Subject Area 






1-2 


3-4 


5-6 


CVI 
1 , 
r-l 


3-4 


5-6 


[?otal 


English 


- 367 


161 


35 


50* 


zsi 


% 


Tti 


Social Studies 


292^- 


86 


20 


kof, 


12% 


3% 




Mathematics 


;6if 


39 


14 


Z'A 




2% 


32< 


Science * 


82 


15 


5 


Hi 


2% 


1% 


l4f 


Foreign Language 


157 


213 


67 


21% 


30< 


S% 


60^ 


Business 


48 


8 


2 




1% 


• 


Ti 


- 




Minor Subject Area 




Reading 


60 


33 


17 


8)t 


H 


2% 


M 


Physical Education 


43 


15 


5 


6)t 


2 % 


mm 


% 


Music 


33 


18 


3 




2 % 


«• 




Art 


46 


8 


9 


fH 


- 


- 


0% 


Home Economics 


23 


30 


3 


3% 


hi 


- 


li 


Industrie! Arts 


34 


13 


9 


hi 


2% 




(H 



Summary of the Data 

1. Of the 80 -c^ed major subject areas, the English, Fore^ Language 
and Social St^^es centers ifere atten^d by fl^re ^hah" 3^ of the 
stuitents sii:^^ • 775^ ^ 

En jji sh~cli M^ Ccfietiro group 

x^pbxtin^ idt £h^ 2 periods. Oif the 60^ visiting the 
language centers, 40^ reposed for more then 2 periods. 

' * . ' VI , « V ‘ - 
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Thirty-two percent of the students reported using the Math 
clinic while 1^ of the students indica,ted they heui spent 
time in the .science -centers ^ 

While only 7^ of the gf6u|> reported atten<Ung the business ' 
clinics, it should be pointed out ttot only a amaii fraction 
of the student body have scheduled business subjects. 

Of the sorcalled minor subjects, l4^ of the students reported 
attending the Beading CUnic while foughly 6-8^ of the Students 
attended e^h of the other centers* 

Conclusions ! 

Of the students surveyed, a greater percentage, roughly 55-8o^, 
spent their independent study tiine in the English, Foreign 
language and Social Studies centers. Fewer Students attended 
*^th and Science clinics. Only in the jwea of foreign 
language did the nui^er of students reporting for 3-4 modules 
per week exceed the number reporting 1-2 modules. 

Recommendations : 

We should desi^ate a specific room for each department to be 
used as a resource center. Major subjects showing a low per- 
centage of attendance have scheduled their clinics in many 
diffeirent rooms. 

schedule and staff permit, science and physical 
education centers should be opened for additional periods. 

Greater emphasis should be placed on major work projects 
in math and science. 
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TABI£ III 



Time spent in I . S centers 
other than the departmental centers 





1 - 3 pefs 


4 .6 pcrs . 


7-9 pers 


10-12 pers 


■Total 

Percent 


Number 
of students 

LIBRAKY 


213 


325 


97 


62 




Percent 
of sample 


273( 


44i 


13« 


% 


9 ^ 


Number 
of students 
COMMONS A 

Percent 
of sample 


294 


137 


61 


52 




4oi 


M 


H 


n 


73St 


Number 
of students 
COMMONS B ' 


301 


166 


99 


34 




Percent 
of sample 


4x^ 


22 ^ 


13jJ 


5# 


81% 


Number 
of students 

COMMONS C 


231 


125 


56 


17 


- 


Percent 
of sample 


31^ 


17^ 




. ^ 





Summary of the data; 



1 . 



Ninety- two percent of the students surveyed reported that they had 
spent time in the library, during the week the study was made . Over 
40^ of this group spent frcwi 4?6 periods in the library; 8^ were there 
as often as 12 periods . 



2. 

3. 



-^^le 73^ of the students reported spending time in Cpmn^ns A, (the 
talking study), 4o^ of these students were there for only .1-3 periods. 



As mahy as 8l^ li®® _ 

a qiiiet study ^ea.i Half ;pf i spent 1-3 i^riod^ per week 

in thie center while the pther^M spent anywhere ffomi U to 12 
ij^rip^ ih ■ / . 
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Cpricluigibns ; 

1;. The library is used than Ct^ohs A is used. 

2 , m^d^ity of there 4-6 

periods per yeek^ whereas the mjbrity of students in CdmnK>ns A 
prefer to ^ the^e ifcMf ohiy^ 

3. - General conciv\6ion^ be that the majority of the students 

^e tAkii^ a^^ Of the quiet stu^^ areas and are not oiLs- 

dr over using the talking study. 



Recommendations: 



Other approaches shpi^d be investigated to determine the validity 
of these specific dalTa. 




TABLE IV 



Use of Equi^nt and Besources 



N^unber of 
studsnts using 
following mteficds 
wd equipnent 



Books 


549 


Magazines 


413 


Newspapers 


227 


Typewriter 


207 


Tapes 


l8l 


Record Player 


175 


^ogrammed Texts 


168 


Records 


.152 


Filmstrips 


106 


Filiiptrip Viewer 


96 


Tape Recorder 


82 


Microscope 


81 


Slide Projector 


61 


Movie Projector 


51 


Reading Accelerator 


48 


Cartridge Projector 


12 



Percentage of students 


Total number of 


saoqpled that use ^ 


students in 


resources listed 


the school pro- 
jected from the 


- 


saiq^le 


IH 


1,332 


5^ . 


1,008 




540 


28$ 


504 


2j>$ 


432 


M 


432 


23$ 


4l4 


20$ 


360 


l*t$ 


252 


13$ 


234 


u$ 


198 


u$ 


198 




144 


'7$ 


126 


6$ 


108 


1.6$ 


30 



SunmaAy of the data ; 

1. Seventy four ^rcent of the students sampled read some kind of book 
during the weeH of the study. 

2. Roughly 3% Icioked at or used a m^azine, 30^ read the newspapers; 
and 18% found the typewriters usehil in completing assignments . 

3. From 20 to 2k% used records, tapss and progrannned texts. 

4. From IX to l4^ used filmstrips, tape recorders and microscopes. 

5. Six to 0# used the Sli^ projectors, movie projectors j and experi- 
. mented with the recuiihg acce^ 

6. A few atudehts found the 8 mm caftfi^e projectors useful. 



Conclusions ! 

used the printed resource materials 
6bviously because they were more abundant. ' 

Ta^s and recpi^ have much appeeJ. ah^ utility. 

equipment and resources were used 

by a. significant nu^er of students. 



Reconnendatiohs t 

!V ?*“**” oWy a limited amount of materials 

each department must consider Its 
and equipment commensurate with 

Its needs and potential. 
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TABIE V 

Priority list of the kinds of 
major projects having the most appeal 



l^^s of projects suggested 



Perform lab experiments 

Perform field vork 

Create work of art 

Build a model 

Write research papers 

Collect materials 

Construct electronic equipment 

Design house plan 

Conduct community research 

Write original play 

Keep progress chart 

Make chest of drawers 



Ihimber of students 
indicating in 
interest 

321 
155: 

150 
147 
l4l 
113 
111 
lOO 

90 
70 
62 
42 



Percent of the 
sample 



<*3!( 

21$ 

20 $ 

19$ 

1^ 

7$ 



Summary of the data; 



1 . 



2 . 



1. 



2 . 



1 . 



2 . 



• ^ 

Forty three percent of the students surveyed indicated that working 
through laboratory experiments holds the most appeal as a project. 

Between 19-21^ of the students showed an interest in field workj 
creative art work^ model construction^ and writing research papers. 

Conclusions ; 

Laboratory work ranks high on the list of projects having the most 
appeal. 

Beyond the priority shown for laboratory experiments, little in the 
way of a pattern emerges. 

Recommendatio ns ; 

Greater direction and motivation wst be given- to those interested 
in science twofk that is centered around the ^boratpry. 

Teachers should use ^re iniaginatiph in^assighing projects, .seeking 

SSf 9^ pfpjepts offeri^^^^^ the 

st^igma^associated wi^ 

1 i > . -A’* > 
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• Statist icAl Reports rron depaxtront chalriBen 



V^le the first tvb jparts of this report were based on a 
week ip Rbyenber when the student discussions were iield and the 
•^estidiui^res cpiqpleted, this part of the report will cover 
the period ttm the start of school to thS; Iasi fiU.1 week of 
school in DeceiQber. 

Each week statistics are tiu'hed in to the. coortHnator, 
showing the attendance by modules for each period that the 
centers are open. The iMt part of this report is ft funiBftry 
of attendance statistics for the first eleven full weeks of 
school. 
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TABIE VI 

Attendance - Major Subject Area. * Centers 



Week of 



- Subject Area 



Septen^er . 27 


jldbrary 


1' 

pnglish 


Social' 

Studies 


Math 


1 Science 


Forei^ 

language 


Business 


1 6 .^ 


500 


334 


101 


I 391 


1,451 


60 


October If 


**.336 


I 500 


1 275 


78 


1 187 


976 


*■ 

. 79 . - 




7,197 


1 888 . 


.484 


125 


\ 544 


1,362 


81 


• 18 


7,551 


1 :;C 33 


1 500 


24 i 


633 


.1,236 


190 . 


. 25 


7.U60 


1,454 


799 


2 ^ 


659 


1,536 


162 .. 


November 1 


6,811 


1 1,334 


953 


.242 


713 


1,407 


203 


8 


1 7,367 


1 


1 892 


282 


1 579 


1,536 


201 


15" 


I 7,526 j 


1 l>Wf 2 1 


1 739 


■ 271 - I 


548 


1,325 . 


272 


29 j 


6,761 


1 i> 429 '-j 


1 567 


3**8 j 


1 


1,390 


328 


Deceoiber 6 


6 , 58 a 1 


1,423 1 


1 


296 


782 


. 1,484 


377 


13 1 


6,888 1 


1,456 1 


908 


.345 


875 


945 


304 


Total to date | 


74,875. 1 


12,884 


9,280. , 


2,556 j 


6,799 


l 4 , 6 U 8 


2,257 


Average per week I 


6,807 1 


1,171 1 


844 


232 


618 


1,331. 


205 . 


No. of modules " I 
per week I 

clinics. opened | 


85 


60 f 


55 


50 


31 


90 


20 


Avarage No. per I 
module througb | 
: 11 weeks I 


80 


20 


15 




20 


i 

15 


10 


Average No. per 1 
module - Week of 
December 13 I 


81 


24 1 


17 


7 

■ 1 


28 


*Dec. 6 

. 17 


15 



I 

I 



MerIc 







Summaiy of the, data ;- . 

5? average of 6,80? students pier veek used the libraiy during . 
the first three months. of school. For a facility opened for 
U5 modules., this means an average of 80 students per module., 

^^lish imd forei^ lan^agS clinics have averaged over 1,000 ‘ 
students per week. In Enjglish this means apprQiriTftii.teT.y 20 
students per module^ in the' language clinics, the nuinber 

per module is closer to 15 . 

Social studies clinics show an average per week of 8U4 with 
an average pei* module of 15. 

WMle science reports a lower average (618) per week than some 
of; the other major subject areas ^ the average per module is 
still around 20. 

The math$^tlcs and business dejpartments report sia average 
nunO)er of students per week of sli^tly over 200, making an 

average per module for Math of about 4; 5 and for business 
about 10. 

Conclusions : 

The mjority of the centers report impressive statistics on 
totals and averages. 

While a much higher total is shown for certain areas, the average 
number of students per module for. four of the five required major 
subjects is between I5 and 20. What this can mean, however, is 
that when the clinics cure opened for additional periods they will 
= accommodate that .many more students and still csurry a -high averag;e . 

The week^ average said module aysraga in mathei^tics are. low 
primarily because the independent study work in math is remedial 
in nature and only a few students at a time nan be helped. 

The average per module for the week of December I3 is higher than 
the average per modiae through the 11 weeks., indicating thkt atten- 
dance has picked dp and the lower average through ll weeks is due 
to a much lower nun^er at the begiiuiing of the term. 

Recbaknendatiohs ; 

Statistics show that where staff, schedule,, and facilities permit, 
'•additional, centers should.be ojpened. This is esp^ci^ly true in 
science. 

^^?P^h^eht study in. .Miath should be broadened to include major ' 
work projects as well as other activities such as. the use of 
logic games . 

^ V * 






'lABiE m 

Attehdwce - Mnor Subject Area Centers 






j Week of ' 


Subject Area 


Septeznber 27 


Phys 

Ed 


Hc^e* 

Ec 


^ Ind; 
Arts 


Reading' 


i^sic 

Voc. 


Music 

Inst. 


Art' 


24 


,53 


16 


200 


33 


198. 


59 


October 4 


32 


74 : 


4 


238 


35 


20i . 


69 


11 


23 


91 . 


23 


228 . 


V25 


192 


124 


18 


14 


92 


72 


300 . 


37 


171 


108 


25 * 


17 


i 42 


• 87 


.346 


.30 


163 


221 


November i 


28 


173 


107 


4 ^ 


36 ; 


180 


275 


a 


69 


^ 192 . 


no 


360 


24 


184 


221 


15 


86 


251 


104 


339 


34 


256 


211 


29 


87 . 


" 263 


l 42 


33U 


32 


198 


221 


'Deceinber 6 


130 


331 


145 


325 


30 


258 


291 


13 


li 2 


536 


149 


122 


30 


70 


350 


Total to date 


622 


2,198 


959 


3,252 


340 


2,071 


2,150 


Average per week 


57 


200 


87 


295. 


31 


188 


195 


No. of modules 
pei* week 
clinics open 


8 : 




22 


17 


12 


21 


1 ? 


Average No. per 
modules .through 
11 weeks 


7 


17 

■ 


4 


17 


2.6 


9 


. 11 


Average No i per 
module wefek of 
Deceinber 13 

r ' ^ 


14 


45 


7 


♦Dec. 6 

19 


2.6 


»Dec. 6 
12 


19 






• Summary of the data : ’■ \ ' . \ 

The data sto that ajpproximaitely 30Q students report to t^e 
Beading clinic; e^ TMs J^ans that the clinic 

is open for 17 modpies the. averse niunber of students rej^rt- 
ihg .each module is about 17 • . 

Home ecbnoodcs, and. Instrumental ^sic centers average 
. about 200 students per yeek, vith aver^es per stodule of 
17, ll,and 9 resj^ctiveiy. 

• Weekly aver>^es for the other 3 minor subjects^, Industrial. 

Arts, Physicil Education; and vocal nwsic, are 87, 57, and 

3i respectively. ^ 

* #- 

^ * **' # * • • 

: Conciusiohs ; 

Readix^y hcm^ economics, art, instrumental music, and industrial 
arts report attendance figures that are commendable for minor 
elective areas. 

The. attendance in physical education centers is low, considering 
the wide appeal physical education -should have as an independent 
study activity. 

Attendance at the vocal music centers is low because of the 
nattu^e of the activity and also because of the limited time 
available. . . ' . 

Recommendations ; 

if the avediability of facilities and the schedules of the 
staff permit, physical education areas should be. opened for 
additional periods.; . - . 

Because of the success of the readii^ center, ah effort should 
■ be made to increase the amount of time- alloted for independent 
' study in this area. 
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INDEFEt^ENT STUDY AND THE CHAII£NGE AHEAD 



This re^rt w&s written only a year and a half after the 
school was opened and the pfogw initiated. All that has been, 
described' thus far are programs and proce<^es in actual operation; 
we feel what we think is justifiable pride that the faculty has 
cuscomplished so 2BUch in so little time. 



But we still see much that heeds to be done^ and we conclude 
this booklet with a vision of what can be done with a little more 
imagination^ a little more money, ahd even greater effort . 



Greater use of paraprofesslonals. Hopefully, we can eliminate 
completely the heed to use teachers as supervisors of the commons 
study areas. Using paraprofesslonals here would enable us to 
place teachers in study centers where they can really work 
effectively. 



Greater use of independent study for mastery of basic course 
content. The special virtues of Independent study suggest that 
we must move in the direction of xnore independent study and less 
structured class time for mastery of basic course content. In 
certain subjects like chemistry, industrial arts, home ecOno^cs, 
ai^ art where lear?»ing is essentially ’’laboratory” centered, there 
is an obvious justification for such a move. Flans are underway, 
for exaa^le, to identify highly motivated students who will enroll 
for chemistry next year and to schedule them for a special chemistry 
course which will place the ma;)or stress on Independent study for 
the mastei^ of basic course content, thus freeing the stud^t to 
move ahead almost conqpletely at his own pace. 



Increased cdlotments for materials and equipment in study centers, 
Althou^ we have made much progress here as a rtsult of our own 
effort and the assistance and guidance of Mr. Arthur MacDonald, 
township director of audio-visual instruction, we still see that 
much more can be done. If the centers are . to be live centers of 
learning, they must be fully equij^d with the best possible 
learning aids that will help create a lear^ng environment 
which the studrat will find Irresistible. . 



Increased space for independent study. largely due to the wise 
p lanni ng of Assistant Superintendent Carl J. Mttoone, the building 
is uniquely constructed so as to facilitate independent study. 
However, here again, success breeds problems. As students learn 
to work Independently, there will be less need tor traditional 
classroom and more need for independent learning space. Perhaps 
within a few years we will be able to find weys of modifying 
existing space to accaxq>ll8h this objective without excessive cost. 



Increased personnel for coordinating the program. If independent 
study is to assume its ri^ful place in North Campus education, it 
will absorb the full attention of one of the faculty. At the present 
time, Mr. Daniel Turner, coordinator of independent study, has accom- 
plished a great deal with only a pcnrtlon of his time available for 
the task. Hopefully, it will be possible within a' year or two to 
release him froa aU classroom instruction in order to^devote full 
attention to this responsibility. 
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Abingtoh High . 

. North Campus 
Abingtoh, Pehhsylvahia 

PIANNING- YOUR IpE^EaroENT^ ;S NEXT YEAR 



To the student ]and the parents: . 

As you look ahead and plan next year's schobling, one 
question that must be answered is, "How much.^time should be 
reserved for independent study?'* This memo is intended to 
help you answer that question. 

*1. How j^y periods or modules in a week? Next year there will 
be Vf modules a day or 85 a week. Five of these will be used 
for lunch. Eighty are Ibft for class and independent, study. 
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How many modules of independent study constitute an absolute 
minimum for all students? 



. We suggest that all students allow 

enough independent study time for the following activities: 



Study Activity 



Reading; research . in library 
Reading and; study in World 
Civilization Center 
Stud^ and use of programed. 

te^ in English Center 
Study and homework in quiet 
study center 



Modules Required Each Week 
. 5 



Total 



•5 

14 



In addition all foreign lan^age 
students should use language 
laboratory 

Total for those taking foreign language 



2 

16 



These l4-> 16 modules constitute -the basic independent study 
for all students.. They provide time for the student to use the 
library? coyer soinb basic course content in langie^e.. English 
apd social -studies; and do, some homework or review for. an up- 
bdining test. . v 



I 



How many ad<Utional periods pf independent study should be provided 
for beyond this basic proi^am? This answer depends on several, 
factors : ' ^ ^ 



a. How much fremedLial help^-w^ Ramtedifia 

cHi^Cs arp a.V|^lab^. in ;Ez^lish com^s.ition; foreign Ihng- 
bage, :)^tli^js^ti^ science. Iifost students from tl^ to 
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EXHIBIT 1 (cont.) 



time throughout the year could use from 3-6 modules of 
such remediai help. 



h. 



How interested is the student in enrichment opportimities? 
Through independent study time the interested student will 
be able to enroll for special seminar, and discussion courses, 
see educational movies, carry out research projects, hear 
guest speakers. 



c. 



Is the student taking courses which require, independent 
project work? In coiu'ses like industrial arts, home 
economics, art, and chemistry, much emphasis is placed 
on the completion of independent projects during study 
time. * • ■ ^ 



d. 



To what extent is the student able to plan and use time 
wisely? Even though independent study is designed to 
help students develop these abilities, it is probably 
unwise to give the veiry immature student too much time 
which he will be tempted to waste. 



4 . 



What is the average amount of time recommended for most students? 
In general- >within the guidelines suggested above — most 9^h 
graders should average . about 21 modules of independent study 
time and most 10th graders , about- 25 modules . The over-all 
school average this year was about. 23 . 



5 . 



What is the m^imjm amount of . independent study time? It is 
unlikely that students, at this age can profitably use more 
than thirty modules of independent study time. 























EXHIBIT 1 A 



Hi\' weixjcm;' TO NORTH campus: 

What kind of school have you come from? 

in your .schppl 4ay there that was 
s?her^led. You know FREE TIME.' Ever heard of INDEPENDENT STUDY? 

is ii®epehdent study 

not^t °®^®- - 

Tnnof t^e a look at your schedule. If yours looks like 

So blocks probably 20^25 will be empty. Right.' 

We only 4;ell you whdre. to go 3A ‘of the time you are in^school. 

i/li have to make the big decision about the other 

will teachers, counselor, and even your parents 

on YOU?^ ^ you ought, to' use your time but the pressure is 

this sphool really offers you plenty. There are lots 

^^at 1/4 free time. No 
matter what kind of grades you made in your last school, you 

S?5dY°TM take advantage of IMDEPENDENT 

^ Pour^i take a look at the next four pages for some ideas 
ana then re^ly get involved in Norta Campus IHDEreNDENT STUDY.’ 
















ABINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
NORTH CA^ 
Abington, Pennsylvania 



August l6f 1965 



To the students and parents of North Campus: 

This notice contains some highly important ihfozioaticHi about the 
c omin g school year. Read it carefully and then save it for future 
reference. 






Since our independent study program vas so successful this past yefltr;i 
we are eaqpanding slightly its scope €uid Coverage for the coming- school 
■year. Our independent study program provides time during the school 
day for each student to undertake a "variety of independent learning 
activities when he is not assigned to a specific class. Although 
there are very specific rules and regulations governing its operation, 
and there is close supervision by the entire faculty, the independent 
study program attesqpts to develop a sense of responsibility and self- 
erection in the student, in addition to giving him many opportunities 
for special kinds of study activities. 
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The following list indicates some of the learning activities 
which the student can pursue during independent study time: 

a. He can get remedi^ help from a teacher or student tutor. 
Shortly after school starts, we will set up regular remedial 
clinics for those who can profit from this additional help. 

b. He can use the Ifluoguage laboratory for additional practice 
in a foreign la;3guage« 

c. He can practice typing in one of the typing rooms, 

d. He can work on projects of special interest in the art 
rooms, the shops, the home economics roosis, or the science 
laboratories, 

e. He. CM read or do rasecurch in the library, 

f . He can work with special study aids in the social studies 
clinic and the English clinic, 

g. He can work out in the gymnasium under teacher supervision. 

• h. He can attend supplementary large group lectiires in areas 

of interes"t to him. 

i. He can do his homework in our connons study cureas. 



; 4 







We purpose^ list homework last in the kindis of activities 
available. The chief purpose of indepmddent study is to use school 
facilities and staff for special kinds of study help not available 
at home; most homewoork should still be done at home. 
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A^TQN moa SCHOOL 
WORTH CAMPUS 
Abington, Pennsyl"rania 



Exhibit 3 



To the parenta; 



.The purpose of this letter is to inform you about the advantages 
of and opportunities for independent study and to enlist your cooperation 
in helping your son or daughter plan and use independent study time wisely. 



v ,4 V ^ probably know by now, each student has about one-fourth of 

assigned to class; during this independent 
study^t^, ha may use any of the facilities and resources shown on the 

^ ^®^P We 

feel that pe independent study program has many advantages; it helpa 

the sti^^t g^n some independenoe in learning how to plan and use his time; 

®? opportunity to get assistance from teachers during 

^e school day; it enables him to use many of tlie special facilities that 

^ *^® Pl®®® ^ork^on his own 

on projects. of special interest, ^ 



fflueh that in the early part of the year most students need 

V parents in learning how to use independent study. 

You can be of help now in the foUowing wa^s; 



1. 



2 . 



3. 



Review with your son or daughter the independant study 
opportunities listed on the attached sheets. 

Malce sure that the student understands that most homework 
is probably still, done best at home; independent study 
should be used chiefly fof those activities re<iuiring 
facilities not ordineurily found in the home. And regular 
home study is an important part of building good study habits. 
Work out together with the student a balanced program of 
independent study for the week to come, using the schedule 
blank provided. Some suggested guidelines; all students 
Should spend at least four periods in the library; foreign 
language students should spend from 2-4 periods in the 

language laboratory; typing students should spend 1-3 periods 
in typing rooms. . 

to Mian parents receive this bulletin, we . would like you 

^® sP®c®. indicated below. This will merely acknowledge 
the fact that you have received this information; .x ugc 






q.uestlons about independent study, please do not 
hesitate to give us a call. — 



Dr, Allan A. Glatwhom, 
Principal 



Student's Warns 



Homeroom 



tc* 



This acknowledges, receipt of independent study Inilletin. 



Parent's Signature 
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ABIN6T0N HIGH SCHOOL 
North Campus 
Ablngton« Pennsylvania 



OFFORTUNITIES FOR INDEPENDENT STUDY AT NC^*)!:!! CAMPUS 
A list of Activities, Areas and Materials 



LIBRARY 

Listen to tapes and records 
Use reference hooks 
Read for pleasure 
Type reports 
Use listening carrels 
Read magazines 



FQREKm UmJAGE 

Two langi^e laboratories 
Advanced French Resource Center 
Spanish enrichment groups 
^4 remedial clinic sessions 



SOCIAL STUDIES 

Social Studies Resource Center 
Special enrichment projects 
Tapes. Filmstrips, paperbacks 



ENGLISH 

Con^osition clinic 
English Resource Center 
Use of programmed textbook 
Filmstrips, recordings, tapes 
Paperback book store 
Magazines 



MATHEMATICS 

MatheDUitics Project Center 
30 mathematics clinics 
Student tutoring and teacher 
assistance 

Mathematical models and aids 



BUSINESS 

Typing practice 
Typing school work 



HOME ECONOMICS 
Foods laboratory 
Clothing laboratory 
Advanced project work 



B0)ySTRm^ 

Wood,' biastips 

Pyswer machatd end metal 

Mecba^'ca£; d^ 

Graphlc^^t^ • 



SPEECH ^ DRAMATIC ARTS 
Draiputtics practice 
Public speaking practice 
Use of Little Theater stage 



INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 

Individued practice rocxns 
Practice of solo and ensemble work 
Use of tape recorder ^or self- 
criticism 
Record player 



SCIENCE 

Greenhouse 
Animal room 

Darkroom for photography 
Chmnistry laboratories 
Biology laboratories 
Earth-Space laboratories 
Slides, filmstrips, 8mm film 



VOCAL MUSIC 

Individual practice rooms 

Group rehearsal 

Piano and recenrd players 



READING CENTER 

Reading accelerators 
Programmed reading machines 
Tape recorder for spelling and 
reading 

Individualized reading materials 



ART 



Illustrated lectures 

Craft center with kiln 

Indivit^ca att projects in art rooms 



PHYSICAL EIXJCATION 
Apparatus gym 
Rdoiedial g^ 
Dance studio 
^n gymnasium 



(NinANCE COUNSEL^ 

Ihdl^dduai conferences 
-Collfige and career information 



HEALTOSUro 

Indl^^dUal conferences 









MEMO TO: 
ntOM: 



ABINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
NORTH CAMPUS 
Abington^ Pennsylvania 

All Ffhculty 

Allan A. Glatthom 



EXHIBIT 6 



DAIE: Noveaflber I9, 1965 

SUWBCT: Independent Study Projects 

r ••• 

We think ve are ready to begin the next phase of independent 
study at North Canpus; We vouM like to use this rather lengti^ 
nemo to give you the jPull picture of where we are and where we 
want to go* We figure that asking you to read a Icmg is 
better than asking you to sit throu^^ a long ffwaaty meeting* 



WHAT'S THE NEXT BIG PUSH? (You know there's always a "next 
big push" at NOTth Canpus*} Independent study projects developed 
by responsible students and guided by teachers* 

let's first define each of these terms: 



Independent Study Major Work Project 

a. For our purposes^ it is not a library paper^ although 
these have their place^ and some background reading may 
be necessary* 

b. It is a purely voluntary undertaking; teachers may require 
class projects } \>u'i* for this discussion we are eliminating 
the req^red project. 

® req^res some ori^nal work: the emphasis is on 

creativity, originality, primal sources. 

d. It retpiires work in depth . While it may not necessarily 
be of extremely long duration, it will not be superficial 
in its approach. 

e. It focuses on a well-defined problem, sufficiently limited 
in scope to result in some meaningful work. 

f . It may be in any area of endeavor and is not limited to 
the academic. Some examples might be helpful: 

1. Ihrite a history of your local church, using original 
documents and personal interviews . 

2. Write, a visitor's guide to Abington Township, stress- 
ing historical places in the township* 

3* Design and build a bookcase-desk conibination. 

4. Write a series of original folk songs which you think 
will express the concerns of stu^nts your age* 

5» Design and make a loore attractive yet functional 
garment which could be worn by girls while taking 
pfaysici^ education. 

Develo^d ^ Responsible Students 

We thii^ we have about ten percent of the student body who are 
ready to undertake such indepaadent, creative woirk in tepth* They 
necessarily are not the. brig^est students. Th^ prcbAly have the 
foUowing dbaraotefistics: 

a. Eitto tl^ have a stroi^ interest in a special subject, 
or a latent interest that might be stlamlated. 
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EXHIBIT 6 (cent.) 



MEMO TO: All Faculty 

SUBJECT: Independent Study Projects 



November 19, 1965 



>• 

c. 



d. 

e. 

f. 



They are self-starters. They have initiative and can get 
moving vithout too much pushing. 

They are highly self -directed. They can see the next step 
and take it. ^ 

They can stick to a job and get it finished. 

^ey can be trusted to work without close supervision. 

They can handle the extra load of a project without 
being hurt academically or emotionally. 



3 * Guided by Teachers 



we do a good job identifying students, with all 
ttese mer^rious qualities, they will still need close super- 
vision. The teacher independent study adviser will have to 
stimlate interest, assist in defining the problem, provide 
student to resources in school or community, 
check frequently on progress, help in any evaluation. Because 
Of the importance of the job and the demands placed upon the 
^ ~ S teacher should undertake to advise 

^ studeg^n an independent study major work project, 
We are therefore looking for teachers who: 



a. 

b. 



c. 



d. 



e convinced of the value of the major work program. 

^ve the time available to take on one or two advisees. 

^unf ortunately, our ranks in the commons are so thin that Me 
cannot reward these people by reduced commons assignments . ) 
^ve special interests in fields that lend themselves to 
independent study . (Does not necessarily have to be a 
subject field.) ^ . 

Work well with students on a one-to-one basis. 



TO MAKE IT VEBY CI£AR THAT TEACHER PARTICIPATION AS 

^ TEACHERS OUR SOIEMN 

TEfcliiSR’S FAIUJRE TO PARTICIPATE WOULD NOT BE 
HEID AGAINST HIM IN THE YEARLY EVALUATION PROCESS 



Now, after all this, HOW CAN YOU HELP? 



1 . 



Help us identify students who can handle independent study major 
work projects; they do not have to work in your subject specialty 
or be in your class. They may, for example, be in a club you sponsor, 



2 . 



identify students who already have done something significant 
i^independent study which they can share with fellow students. 

^There may be some overlap here; a student may fall in both cate- 
gories— or in One but not the other.) 



3. Identify your own readiness to participate. 
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Eadiibii 6 

ABINGTON 

North 

Abington« Pexmgylvanift 

gAOILTy O^OPRCES for INljEPENDEWT STUDY MAJOR WORK PROJECTS » January. 1966 ■ 



Name of Adviser 
Mrs* McJuDkixi 

^&s• H. Ferroe 
Mr. John Mirsch 

Miss R. Volf 
Mr. Richard Keiser 
Mr. C. Trener 



Mr. J. Procino 

Mr. F. Mayer 
Mrs. J. Silverman 

Vrsm £• IVey 
Mr. R. Schell 

Mrs. Lenner 
Mr. Wm. Pacrppis 
Mr, W. Miller 
Mr. J. Metsgar 
1^. A. Q^say 
Mr. j • Stj^hy QuiJUl 
Mr. W. Grim 
Mr^. L. AvAd 



Department 

Banish 

Biolo^ 

Mathematics 

Giiidance 
Mathematics 
Social Studies 



Lanj^ge 

Science 

Fnglish 

Mathematics- 
Social Studies 

Science 
Mathematics 
Physlcsd Education 
l^slcal Educatl<m 
Guidance) 

Speech axui Ihama 
Indtmtrlal Arts 
Musio 



Fields of Interest 

Composition y Creative Writing, 
Research related to literature 
and the other arts 

Assist along any line 

Mathematics of Aerial 
PhotograiBTOtry 

En^lsh type project 

House design and construction 

Archeology (classic or local) 
Anthropology (any phase of 
culture, prehistoric man, 
linguistics, etc.) 

Spanish and Spanlsh-American 
literature and culture 

Electronics 

Drama-Study or production 
of play 

Mathematics 

Human Relations Topics 
World Affairs Research 
Study of World Religions 

Science 

Assist alpoig ax^ line 
Physic^ J^ucaticn 
Physical Education 
Consult beforehand 
Speech and Drama 
Industrial 4rt8 iShbp 
Inistinimental Nusib 



Wam» of Adyjl,8er 

Mrs* 0* Gpluboff 

«/ 

. Hrs. Sudloif 

L* Jones 

Mr* M* Ru^es 

Mr* M. Waters 

Rbr* B* GLelm 
Mr* A* l^vrod 
Mr* L. Rinker 
Mr,* Oeste 

Miss £* Haunilton 
Mr* Wm* Miller 
Mrs* B* Ftlednan 

Mrs* L* Mbrt^ 

Miss S* Goodman 
Mr P* Huniber 

Mr. B. WUk 
Mrs* Cri Perfecky 
^ss B*. Ctow 

Mr* P* Baker 



Esdiibit 6 
(contM.) 



Denartment 


Fields of Interest 


Social Studies 

V 


Any area in the Mid«aie Ages 
or Social Prbblems 


Sbglish 


Frepairtng an oral z*eport on 
a topic related to English 
studies 


BInglish 


Term papers - 
Photographic BSsay 


iib^ish . 


Slide-Tape Dramatisations, etc* 
Creative V/riting 


Special Bducation 


^ield in which I am able 
to assist 


^^ish 


^Ehglish history 


, l<anguage 


French culture, literature 


Science 


Biology - in fields qualified 


Science 


Geology - work in the field, 
plus research and reading about 
some limited area nearby 
Choral Music and Directing 


Social Studies 


Religion in History 


^thematics 


Mathematics 


Social Studies 


Social Studies 
History - political 


Art 


Ceramics - Oils 


Science 


Chemistry 


Mathematics 


Module Arithmetic 
Fields, Groiq)s 
Graphs, etc* 




German - French 


Language 


Russian - French 




^ creatilye writing, 
discussion, research 
ai^ display 


Social Studies 


Conmru^^ 



I 



I 



I 



H^e of Adviser 
Mrs» 0. Trusjll 
Mrs. C. Keppel 



■ERIC 



Itepartanent 

r 

Home Economics 
Home Economics 



Mr* D. ^mer 


Science 


P Nr. H« Stewart 


Science 


H Mr. D. Stiles 


English 


' H 

Mrs. L. Rau 

1 


Mathematics 


1 

- Miss P, Lynaugh 


Mathematics 


P Dr. A. Olatthom 

1 




1 

1 


English 


^ Mr. H. Gilmore 


English 


m Mr. J. McCaffery 


Social Studies 


B Mrs. Butera 


Language 


1 Miss D. Day 


Language 


^ Mr. R. Bell 


Science 


• Mr. Itombcrger 


Ear^ Science 


lH Mr. S. Shorb 


Science 






A, • ' ’ 



Sibibit 6 
(coat'd* ) 



Fields of Interest 
Any Home Economics area 
Any Home Economics area 
Chemistry 
All Sciences 



English 



Mathematics Projects 
Music (Creative writing in 
music) Projects in knitting 



Mathematics 



Book of job 
Mark Twain 
Primitive Mythology 
Negroes in American. Society 
Writing Poetry and Short Story 
America Dialectology 



Anthing in the humanities 
American Literature and 
History 

Modern poetry,. 20th Century 
Philosophies, Drama 



Any phase of Ertglish, Poetry, 
Novel, Mytholbgy 



Work with student interested 
in. socisQi ' problem . • Cohtempor* 
ary Drama 



Spanish - English 



Latin • Btyapiogy Study 
Spanish^Literature 



^toTOlo^ Ferns 
Earth Science 



Spidhce • General 
'Science 



^ EXHIBIT 6 (cont.) 

INDEPEND ENT STUDY MAJOR WORK PROJECT ' 



Teacher's name 



I. Teacher Availability- ( Check One) 

/ ^ *10^ available at the present time to act 

as an adviser. ‘ ' 

^ available to advise one or two students' on 
an -independent study major work project . I will 
be able to advise in the following field(s): 



II. Responsible Students . I think the following students are 
able to carry out a major work project in terms of the 
criteria established: 



iii ^ogress . The following students have £Ui independent 
study project under way or completed which" they could talk 
about or display to fellow students: 








miBIT 7 





REFCRT OF INDEPENDENT STUDY 

Nte e ' 

Subjec t 

Instructo r 

*****#**##***#***** 
Time and Date: 

Modul e 

Da y 

Dat e 

******** # ******** 



, Approved by 









ABINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
NOHTH CAMPaS 
Ablngton, P»nnaylvania 



To tho faculty: 






9xhibit 8 



We beliw enough time has transpired to enable us to identify the non-achlev- 
ers or those who are in serious trouble. The remedial clinics, to which stu- 
^nts are signed, proved last year to be an effective device in providing 
help for those who fall in this group. It is expected that teachers who are 
interested and successful! in signing up these clinics will be released from 
some commons duty. The procedure to be used in setting up these clinics is 
the same as last year, which is as follows: 



1 •• Those teachers interested would circulate among their 

classes the attached sign**up sheets - Form 1. On the 
sign-up sheet you would indicate for the students all 
the periods in which you are not teaching a class, list- 
ing both your free periods and your commons periods. 

2 - On the beisis of the number of student requests, you 

wuld tentatively set up possibly from 1-5 clinic 
periods per week. It is probably not feasible to 
organize any clinic peripd for fewer than three stu- 
dents. 

3 - You would then submit to Dr. Ferderbar»s office, the 

second form attached, '‘Study Clinic Proposals." 

4 - On the basis of your requests and Dr. Ferderbar-s 

supervisory needs, he would then attempt ,to the 
necessary mo^fications in your commons assignments, 
whereever possible trying to releause you from commons 
duty for a number of periods approximately equivalent 
to the number of clinic periods you wish to undertake. 

5 • As soon as you receive a clearance from him, you are 

ready to go. Inform the students who have signed up 
for the periods for which you have established and 
for which you have received clearance. 

6 - Keep all these sign-up sheets in your files. They 

may be useful in later parent conferences. 



7 .“ You should keep in mind— and you should stress with 
the student that once he signs up for the independent 
study clinic, he makes a commitment to attend regularly 
until, you release him from that commitment. 



Allan A. (U.atthom 
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Fbrm 1* Indtpendant Study Clinlo Sigu-up Shuet 

^ 1 . 

l^Achor*6 om y 



Ibcfaibit 8 
(cont*d«) 



Periods aTillable tor clinic: 
Honday , 

Tuesday ■ 



Thursday 

Friday 



Wednesday 



To the student: If you are interested in receiring additional 

help fron the teacher listed above during one or noz^ of 
your independjtnt study periods, fill in the requested 
infomation; below* Since your teacher is vclt*nteerlng his 
released time to help you, you must agree to cone regularly 
and prompt^ until such tine as your teacher gives you per- 
mission to withdraw from the clinic* If you do not attend a 
scheduled clinic on a day %Aien you are present in school, this 
will be treated as cutting* List below all the days and 
periods idien you now have independent study, idiich natch your 
teachers unasslgned periods listed above* After the teacher 
has completed this survey and necessary schedule adjustments 
have been made for him, he will inform you ^en you are to 
attend* 



Tcur Name 



Periods when your 
Class meets 



Tour Independent Study Modules 
(B*g*, Mon. 3*5* 7«; 

Tues* 7i8t etc*) 



III 



: 4 
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fbm 2* Sropoatl for Indoptndont Sta^f Cltnio 



l^xhibit 8 
(cont'd.;) 



IfauMO of toaiohor 



I 



rl 



I would liko to orgaalio tho following olinios: 



I 



SKI 



pmioD 



NQNBBR or SOTITSENTS 
AVAILABLE 
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I presontly Iato tho following ooonons nnaign—nta: 

H^vUda^’ ^ 

I 

Tttooday ■ 

VtdntedM T 
Thursday - 
Ffiday. 
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^mcKTOR tarn school 

HOB 3 H CAMPUS 
Ablngton, Ptton^Xvania 



Bixiiibit 



February 11, 1966 



To. the parents: 



In previous meetings and conmunications, we have stressed the many different 
oppo^u^ties available throuj^ independent study for developing special interests, 
practicing skills, and working on advanced projects. We think that this mid-year 
period is now a good time for school and parents to work together in helping stu- 
nts use indqpendint study to improve basic academic skills . We at the school 

■tJie next several weeks in expanding reinedlal clinics, pro- 
vidix^ additional staff for academic help, adding materials to study centers, and 
directing students in making better use of time. You can help at your end by 
taking the following steps: r ^ ^ 



1. tove the student complete the following chart for all his major academic sub- 



Subject 


I Average Grade 


Humber of re- 


Number addi- 




for first two 


quired inde- 


tional to be 




report perlpde 


pendent study 


scheduled for 






periods for all 


academic im- 


English 




2 


provement* 


World Civilizatior 




Varies 




Mathematics 








Science 








Foreign language 




2 




Business 




Varies 





Total to be 
scheduled 
each week 



^Wote: 



If students receive a D or F in a major subject - for the second report 
period, we recommend a l a i nlmum of three independent study periods each 
week in a remedial clinic in addition to any required independent study. 



2. Che^ the reverse side of this page to see when special remedial help is 
available in each major subject. ^ 



3. On the basis of the figures shown in the chart, have the student plan a study 

schedule for the we<?k to come whl<^ will e tha.t he gets the remedial help 

indep^ent study requircd> and still has the oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of other Independ stu^ opof^^unities. _ 

4 . All stude^s reportii^ to of the clinics or centers for independent study 
^ je^est th« teacher qp duty to sign an "Independent Stu^ Atteiidance Form" 
^ch the students can fhw^^ to plants who want to be sure that the student 

is following the schedi^ as piamed. 



5. If you find that yow son or daughter chnnot get . the remadial help needed be- 
cause of cohflicti or l^e stddeht shOdid 0 ^ guidance 

aMrangsmeuts will be «ade to providS-thb help needed 
additipiua remedial cU^ 






i1 









K'' . 

. 



r' 
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Exhibit 9 
F^bniazy U« 1966 

Irf ^ potential for helping all atudehts make 

that ^ goal ^Sn^SSed 
eoric toother to this conttoutog effort. Studenthn^ 

opportunity. !Aese are orit- 

nSasnn ^ dolf-dtocipltoe and todepehdenee. 

Fiease let us know if you hare any questions or auggestions for Improvement. 

immimj: Sim remedial help AVAiLAm.g 



CLINIC 


BAY 


MODULE 


j CLINIC 


DAY 


MODULE 


Composition 


Tues.& Ihuto. 


1-7 


Spanish I 


Monday 


16 


English 


Mon. - Fil. 


8-17 




Tuesday 

Wednesday 


14 & 15 
12«15,16 


Social Studies 


Mon. “ Frl. 


8-17 




Friday 


7,13,14 

15,16 


Kathematics 


Mon. - Fri. 


8 - 17 


Spani^ II 


Monde^ 


12,14,15 


Earth' & Space Sci, 


• Mon. & tours. 


16 & 17 




Tuesday 

Wednesday 


8,14,16 

15&16 


Biology 


Wednesday 

Thursday 


U ft la 
1 ft 2 




Thursday 

Friday 


6,8,9jl6 
12,14, * 


Biology BSCS 


Monday 

Thursday 


16 ft 17 

13 - 17 


French I 


Monday 


16 & 17 


Chemistry 


Monday 


6 ft 7 


iVench II 


Monday 


13,15, 
16,17 
7, 16 
8,9,10 
12,13,16 
6,11,12 




Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 


4.16.17 

6.16.17 




Tuesday 

Wednesday 


■ 


Friday 


1 ft 2 




Thursday 


Bbstoess 


Monday 


5,6,13 




Friday 


13,14,15 

16 




Tuesday 


14,15 








9,10 


French III 


Monday 


14,16,17 




Wednesday 

Thursday 


l^il5 

9,1G,U 

9,11, 


■ 


Thursday 

Friday 


15 

13 


- 


Friday 


12,16 

9,10,13 


Ge nian I 


Thursday 


15— 






1^,15 


German II 


Monday 


4 


Langua^ Labs 


Mbn. • Frt. 


1 - 17 




Tuesday 


6 . 



A Final Bmtoder: . 

-i.« i^^Otiqh du]^ indepwideht .study is totended supplement remi- 
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EXHIBIT 10 



HUMAHITIES-SCIEWCE SEMINAR 



Suggestions for Projects 



Administer a carefully devised questionnaire to a selected sanq>le 
of 200 students, being sure to balance such variables as race, sex, 
creed, age; survey their attitudes about qjuesticxis of religious 
beUef. Compare your findings with those of professional pollsters 
and draw whatever conclusions you can about the religious beliefs 
of teen-agers. 

Survey students at North Campus as to what school rule they would 
like most to have changed. Survey twenty other selected schools 
as to how they handle a similar problem. Survey our faculty and 
administration on their attitudes. Draw up a proposal which you 
can present to student council and administration <xi the basis of 
your study. 

Make a study of war songs which were popular during «-n of the 
major wars in which our country has been engaged— from the 
Revolution to the Korean war. What ccmclusions can you draw 
about c h a n gi. n g styles in war songs? Write the lyrics to a song 
which you think would be appropriate to the present ccmflict in 
Vietnam.. 

V 

Write and produce a radio script entitled "On the Nature of the 
Good Idfe." Select readings from the great spiritual leaders and 
philosophers of the present and past. Write narrative bridges 
between these passages and record appropriate musical background. 
Record cm tape for later presentation. 














5. 



6 . 



7. 



8 . 



Make an 8nm sound movie illustrating a consistent theme. Select 
a subject which can be handled in a relatively short segmentj— 
film is eiqpensive. This project would require extremely carelHil 
preparatory plaxming. 



Study the lyrics of the 50 most ^pul^ jracord^ 

Wlat -do theser lyri'cs f^lec^ about our culture and cur 
times? V^ite your own lyrics which you think have the same 
ingredients of the popular songs. 



Make a study of "war in art.!' Prepare a program which you can 
present to a large group which will include slides and prints in 
an attenq^t to show how artists over the centuries have felt about 
war. 



Make w historical study of American automotive design for the 
past 30 years. What does our tMte in C8^ reveal about us? 
Predict what design cdiaages will take place in the next ten 
years and design the car for W5. 









r. 





EXHIBIT 10 (cont.) 



10 , 



11 , 



12, 



13 . 



Ik. 



15 . 



16 . 



17 . 
^ 18. 



religious beliefs of representative scientists from the 

present time. Examine what each has thought 
® issues as free will, the nature of creation, tte 
^pose of life, the nature of good and evil. Consult personally 
or. through correspondence with scientist of the present; Draw 

b^efrof sSeSs!^°'“ changing patterns of religious 

Study the historical development of the justice of peace as a 

w Justice. Read what contemporary authorities 

tove said about the pros and cone of the JP system. IntervHi.ew 

V surrounding area. Correspond with judges 

courts. Draw some tentative conclusions about the 

® ^ weaknesses of the JP system and make some recommenda- 
TJions for its improvement. 

Make a careful analysis of the hymns contained ii^^ the hymnal of 

y^ church or synago^e from two standpoints: the literary and 

^^®°^®8ical. Draw some tentative conclusions about tendencies 

wbrd?^fn*r^5 evident. .Attempt to write your own 

words TJo a familiar l](yinn tune* 

^ace the development of the sports hero, from the' time of the 

Greek olynqpics to the present day. Talk with local professional 

atMetes. Draw some tentative conclusions about the changing 

nature of the sports hero arid what this reflects about our ^ 
bimes* 

write a paper which discusses how 
Us notebook entries clarify Us pUlosophy and relate to Us 
literary works. 

.r 

several primitive cultures. What 
Similarities and differences do you find? What ritualistic 
remnants do you find in our own culture? ' 

^ using primary spaces — interviews, minute books, original 

local materials --write a history of your community 
church or synagogue. ^ 

» ^estlon^re wUch you tUnk will measure the rellgioue 

your church or synagogue. Check with 
l^^clero^ as to its foim, content, and the mechaUcs of 
administering it. Analyze your findings and draw whatever 
conclusions you can. 



I^epare a tourist’s guid.e to Abington Township, 
with maps and photographs. 



Illustrate it 



a 35^ slide program of your community or school, 
script which could be used in presenting it . 



Write a 



o 



EXHIBIT 10 (cont.) 



19. 



20 . 



21 . 



22 . 



23. 



24 . 



25. 



f visitor '8 guide to North Caapus taking him through 
a typical day in tte life of a student. Illustrate it with 
naps and photographs. 

^ "4^ Ahington Bible Reading Sui.t— The Ifoman Side of 

invoXvefin »lth ttoae ^mediately 

^ea^ short story which we have read, or one not read in class, 

Tape record 

your script with the appropriate musical and sound effects . 

decades: 1920, loUo, 
do they reveal about changing taste and mores? 

® product you select which you think 

would appeal to teen-agers • 

arrange a series of paintings and photographs 
^Iture **“ effects of the machine in toerican 

project entitled, "Iiig>roving the Ahington Canmunity." 
P^ers, local civic leaders; read what other 
eramunities have done. Draw up a blueprint for improving your 
own community. ^ ^ 

needed to add more space, what kinds of 
raciJdties and what new ideas should be incorporated into the 
planning. Draw up some sketches illustrating your ideas. 



* ^ ^*°®^ding of classical or contemporary music and create 

yow own dance for it . Combine your dance with a reading of 
selected poems either by yourself or with another student. 

27. Stu^ the history of protest inovements and minority OTinions 
in America. Attempt to draw some tentative conclusions about 
® P®®P^® involved and the times- in which various movements 
occxirred. If possible, make comparisons or contrasts with 
current events. 



EXHIBIT 11 



GUIDE FOR DISCUSSION lEADERS ON INDEPENDENT STUDY 

If students were not allowed to talk in Commons A, would student 
discipline in general throughout the school get better or worse? 

Should students be allowed in Commons A as a "talking commons" 

only if they have passed all m«iJor subjects on the previous 
report? 

Are there any other suggestions you have for improving Commons A? 

Based on our present 17-module day (85 modules a week), what do 
you think is the ideal number of modules the average 9 th grader 
should have for independent study every week? 

What do you think are the main advantages of independent study 
from the student’s point of view? 

How would you improve the various departmental study centers? 

Do you tUnk we have enough r^edial clinics, €uid are you getting 
enough help in them? Are there any areas where more reimsdial 
clinics are needed? 

What suggestions do you have for improving the library and its 
operation? 

Are there any other kinds of study centers which you would like 
to see opened up? 

What is the best way that we can reward and recognize students 
who. have done a good job on Independent study- -points, grades, 
awards, displays? 

Do you think that many 9 th graders could handle a major independent 
study project that would require original work, would last for 
several weeks, and which might require some work outside of school? 

Dp you have any general suggestions for improving independent 
study? 








't"/. 
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iMffiPBBDEWT OTJpy qDBSi^0ialt^Tl^1e 



Sjdlibit 12 



Hr«de 



Bey 



Girl 



^Bave you received one or loore failure 
vaml^ notices so far this year? Yes 

No 



|(r. ^ how nahy *teee” nods you have each ve^ then encircle the range In 

irtilch that number falls. 



Between 
a . 15 



Between 

16-20 



Between 
21 - 25 



Between 

26-30 



2. Do you think you have Just enou£^ Independent study time, not enoucdij or too 
nuch? 

jjust enough j iot enough too much 



mu^ **^ee" time do you spend In each area? Encircle the nuniber of mods 
tnat show best how you spent your time last week. 

English Center 1-2 3*^ 5*6 Reading Center 
Social Studies 1-2 3-4 5-6 
Nath Clinic 1-2 3-4 5-6 
Science Clinics 1-2 3-4 5-6 
^r. Lang. Centers 1-2 3-4 5-6 
Business Centers 1-2 3-4 5-6 



P^.Ed. Centers 
Music Centers 
Art Centers 
Home Ee.Cllnlcs 
IDid.Arts Centers 



1 - 2 - 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 



3-^ 

3-4 

3-^ 

3-4 

3-4 

3-4 



5-6 

5-6 

5 - 6 - 

5-^ 

5-6 

5-6 



Library 
Commons A 
Commons B 
Commons C 



1-3 4-6 T -9 10-12 
1-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 
1-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 
1-3 4-6 7-9 iO -12 



4. ^ centers are being furnished with more materials and equlfment, we need to 
know which are being used. Put a check beside each item you used last week. 



!Ehpe recorder^ 
Record Player* 
Mo^e ProJ. 
^Oks 
Records 
Magazines 



Cartridges ProJ 
Film strip view! 
Slide Projector 
Newspapers 
Filmstrips 




5Vpewrlter 
Reading accel.* 
Microscope 
Programed texts' 
Yiapes 



5* If you had tl» time, help, and were Interested in a project, which kinds 
would appeal to you most? 



Write research papers 
Perform Ish experiments 
Build a model 

Create an original work of art 
Perform field i^k 
Construct electronic e^ilpment 



Conduct community research survey 

Collect luterlals or specimens 

Write an original plsy 

Design a house plan 

Keep a progress chart 

Make a chOst of drawers 




Other 



(bescrlbe/ 








